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FAIR AMERICAN. 


LETTER XV. 


Miſs cr ]] to Miſs HE RVE x. 


0 U R an my deareſt Kitty, 
are really unjuſt How can you poſſibly 


s I ſhould write any ſyllable worth 


reading i in the idleſt hour, if 1 was to write 
oftener All my ſubjects, if condenſed i into 
meer matter of fact or matter of entertain- 
ment, would be contracted into the compaſs 
of by a ſheet—judge then what a profuſion 
of u leſs words what tautology - But re- 
petition among friends muſt be indulged, or 


letters be no longer the tranſcript of the | 


mind: for much repetition will there be of 
ideas of kindneſs and affection, and if they 


> 


are not expreſſed, other more unpleaſing and 


Vor. II. | B | leſs 


2 THE FAIR AMERICAN. 
leſs intereſting ſubjects will gain admittance. 
Such is the apology I make for my own ſtu- 
pidity. Is it accepted or not? Tell me if I 
muſt write news from American — 
give you anecdotes of an Indian queen's 
court, and the bon mots of her drawing 
room: or deſcribe the faſhions of my ſex | 
among the Mohawks My letters muſt be 
more inſipid—and it is in your friendſhip I 
rely for a tender eye to their univerſal wants. 
My father has been a dreadfully hazardous 
voyage down a great river with a barbarous 
name of twenty ſyllables.— He is returned 
horribly fatigued—but overflows with praiſes 
of the country, and talks of nothing but 
vaſt rivers. He ſatisfies his curiofity at the 
expence of his body: his affections are fo 
rivetted to this country, that he is deter- 
mined to purchaſe à tract of land in thĩs 
neighbourtiood without delay—and build on 
it, with intention to ſettle immediately. He 
is aſtoniſhed: at my brother's unaccountable 


ſtay in. the woods alone but is not diſ- | 
. | det | 


* * 


in ſafety, is my prayer | 
power to give him any aſſiſtance would he 
allow me to ſuſpect his want of it. 


* 
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pleaſed at it; forbids me to interrupt him, 
as he expects he will like the country as well 


as himſelf; and fays it would give him great 
pleaſure, if Sir Philip would ſettle here. 
What can be the myſtery of my brother's 


| ſtrange abſence I cannot gueſs at: It muſt 
be ſomething further than a trifling common 
amour, as I at firſt ſuſpected—but it is a 


very extraordinary accident indeed if he has 
met with any other. Heaven preſerve him 


but it is not in my 


Since I wrote my laſt, here is a new lodger 


come—who preſſed the Jones's to receive him 5 
on their own terms. They refuſed it until 
my father gave his approbation : He dined 
| with us—a middle aged man; ſaid his de- 
ſign was to purchaſe land in our ſettlements, 
but choſe to be better acquainted with the 
country firſt My father was highly pleaſed/ 
with him, and deſired the people by all means 


to accommodate him. This gentleman's name 


B 2 : „ 


% 


„ 
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is Francis; has no family, and attended only 
by one footman. My father, from a ſimila- 
rity of opinions, likes his converſation, ſo he 
viſits us a good deal; one thing recommends 
him to me, he is paſſionately fond of muſic, 
| brought a violin with him and accompa- 
nies my harpſichord with no ordinary ſkill. 
He is a reſerved man, but appears to ” ſen- 


ſible and agreeable. 


Tour account of Edgerton i is quite ſhock- 
Ilt raiſes an abhorrence in me at the 
very idea of the wretch; and ſurely ought to. 
be a ſtriking leſſon to us all, to know well a 


man before we think two minutes about him. 
So deteſtable a fellow deſerves no mercey 
Tf you have it in your power, Kitty, in your 
plan of confounding him with his wife, ruin 
him completely—Hang him if poſſible. Such 
a man ſhould be conſidered with the ſame 
horror as a mad dog, and ſhot at by every 
ſoul that ſees him. You have laid your 
ſcheme, I think, perfectly well, and if the ex- 
cecution is as happy as the deſign, it will be 
FFF 


* 
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equally moral and entertaining. But is there 


no way to puniſh that old hag? You will 
make but an imperfect buſineſs of it, if you 


do not contrive to maul her I think, after 
joining her to blow up Edgerton, you ſhould 
join him to demoliſh her, which he would 
rejoice at, I queſtion not. Theſe men 


But I will not proceed. I was going to 


ſcribble a ſatire but a concluſion you will 
read with more pleaſure. 
_ therefore remain, &. 


H. CHETWYN, 


4 
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-. HEETLER IV... 

- Mr. EDGERToN to Colonel F ORRESTER, 
Z. OUNDS, Forreſter ! if I get this old 
| curmudgeon” s niece—which I certainly 

ſhall, and her fifteen hundred per ann. Iwill 


make him run mad with very ſpite and 
rather than not confound his curſed folly and 
ſtupidity, I will have him preſſed into a man 
of war juſt failing for Bengal. Heayens ! 
what pleaſure is there in mounting ones-ſelf 
to riches, honours, and ſo forth, by the 
means of fools, and then kicking them from 
under one ! Clapping horns on a puppy of 
a huſband is nothing, if we have not the 
ſatisfaction of telling him of his happineſs 


—like Zanga in the Revenge, | 


© *Twas I; -I plac'd them there, 
Thou beaſt of ill fame! 


The old fellow ſwallowed my bait of 
marrying his niece, as T told you before, . 
at 


at once 
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and ſince that time has been 
never eaſy but in my company. I warrant 


he thinks, if he can but draw me in for a 


nephew, he ſhall be a very Machiavel in con- 

trivance. He labours hard at it, talks much 
of the good condition of his niece's eftate ; 
how well tenanted——in thorough repair 
—contiguous—well wooded Quick work 
PII make with thoſe woods! And laſtly,” 


a handſome ſum of money before-hand. I 


put him off from converſing on the ſubject 
from time to time, ſeemed very ſhy of the 
affair often complained of the expenſive- 
neſs of the times; and added, with a ſhrug. 


;» No imprudence life mf pia unleſs to 
an equal fortune.“ 


Of late I have appeared to liſten to his re- 
commendations of the match, which has 


been quite freſh fuel to his fire, and made 
him ſo eager in it, that I haye no doubt but 


I may dictate my own terms—A capital idea 
came into my head, which made me take 
occaſion to ſay one day, in a half- meaning 

B 4 manner, 


manner, 


<« But, zounds, Mr. Carter l. 
my very foul has an abhorrence at ſpending 
money among lawyers; and if them - rogues 
did not ſecure every thing clearly, how: do. 
we know what diſputes might enſue among 
our children and grandchildren——F 1 I 
could truſt none but ſuch as I knew? —— 
Name 'm——Mr. Edgerton- name 
your own lawyers——1 will not ſquabble 
| about names— John or. Thomas—W hat ſig- 
niſies who, if they are but of the law. 
T will never do, Mr. Carter But how- 
ever, I'Il conſider of it—ſo far PT Ty 
you. 

Thank ye, my dear fiiend—Thank ye | 

As ſoon as I left him, I ſent for Merriſt 
the attorney - you know him | 


Mr. Merriſt, 1 bave ſome thoughts of 
being married. 


Sir, J am your moſt humble ſervant: If 1 ; 
can be of any ſervice i Mn” 
Marriage ſettlements, Mr. Merrit, they 5 

ſay is Py profitable Pe, —— 


Very | | 
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Very well to be ſure, Sir: I ſhall i in any 


| buſineſs you think proper to four n me withz 


be particularly 
Whoever I employ, Mr. Merritt muſt— 


Oh ! dear Sir, I was never a pedant in 
my profeſſion— Vou know I ſubmit to any 
little particularities in my clients. 


I ſay, Mr. Merriſt, marriage writings are 


very profitable but I purpoſe making the 


buſineſs more than commonly ſo, by preſent- 

ing my attorney with two hundred guineas - 
Indeed, Sir! | 
Two hundred guineas on che nail. 

A very handſome reward, I muſt confeſs 


— know, Sir, 1 always 


I know your virtues well, Mr. Merriſt : 
and as they are great, have ſome idea of em- 
ploy i ing you 

Lou lay me under infinite obligations, Sir. 


But, Mr, Merriſt—in return you muſt draw 
the writings verbatim as I dictate —ſave your 


law Cxprefions— 


: 6 
2 27 ; s B 
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10 THE FAIR AMERICAN. 
By all means, Sir Nothing in that at all. 
© Underſtand me well: You are to tie my 


intended father in Iaw—not according to his, 


but my inſtructions— 


Sir? hum 


Oh! very true hum Two hundred 
guineas, Mr. Merriſt l- — 86 | 
IN dangerous affair though, Sir—hor t 
ſervice— | 
© Profitable buſineſs royo hundred gul- 
neas |-—— | 


86 to be ſure: But 


No buts, Mr. Merriſt. 


Additions I ſuppoſe to the ſettlement un- 
known to the lady s father? 


Even * hr” 


But when it is laid before council? "4 


if X. 


1 


Leave that to me. 
Vou will manage every point dexterouſly 
—and my name appear not once in the whole 
tranſaction ? ? | 


| Agreed. Su 
Fe Well 


ſervant 


THE FAIR AMERICAN. ir 
Well then ; 1 think for five hundred gui- 
neas—a bond of indemnity from all charges 


a valuable conſideration acknowledged 


my name not to appear and my bill on 
the old gentleman . as reaſonable 
I think 


Why in good faith you may think! Thou 


mongrel, pettifogging dog had I my ſword 


I ſhould pin you to the wall—— 
Very good, Sir. I am your very humble 


I ſuppoſe you have no further oc- 


caſion for me 


[The villainous dog turned the tables on 


_me—l was forced to draw in my horns—] 


Let me ſee, Mr. Merriſt—Your terms are 
exorbitant—and I offered ſufficient - never- 


thelefs, I will add bother fifty— 


It will by no means do, Sir. Dangerqus 
ſervice ! I can take no leſs. 
Three hundred guineas then —if you re- 
fuſe that offer, you are welcome to leave me | 


A ſoon as * pleaſe, : Ll 29 no further, 


Lp Can- 


12 THE FAIR AMERICAN. 
of cannot venture my neck for that, Sir— 
but four hundred I will &en take, and not 
one penny leſs. Et. 


Well, I will not have words with you: 
"Tis agreed. 


J will be noel + to your aui and 
when 1 deliver the inſtruments for ſigning, 
will have a bond ready to me for my gratifi- 
cation Which you ſhall acknowledge be- 
fore witneſſes to be a valuable conſideration, 
by receiving "the bum f from me in their 
preſence. | 


Manage all that as you pleaſe. 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 
MI. Attorney, your's, 


OY 


A pretty fellow this! one after my own 


heart : The dog was a moſt exaCting raſcal ; 


but I was forced to agree. My next . 


Was after a counſellor as complying as my 


attorney: This point was more difficult than 


the other not that knaves enough were 


not be found under the long robe of i iniquity, 


but 2 | was acquainted w yith none: 


1— 
not 


du: 
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But Jack Stopfor d ( the queer fellow you may | 
eee you met in my ſtudy, who talked 


you ſick of Horace) removed the difficulty ; at 


once, by ſwearing h he would perſonate a coun- 
ſellor, and deceive the old dog, and all his re- | 
lations. T accepted his offer, and am now 


ready for the firſt opportunity that offers, to be 


perſuaded by the old fellow' s urgent intreaties 
to accept fifteen hundred a Jury and * 
niece. 


In the mean time 1 gained ground every ä 


| day with Miſs —She thinks me the moſt ac- 
compliſhed, beſt dreſſed man in London, 


becauſe I flatter her into an opinion that ſhe 
is preciſely that amongſt the women—and- 
the moſt extravagant praiſe I can beſtow ſhe 
ſcarcely thinks equal. to her deſerts. I muſt 
in ſix months conſign her to Mother Gooch, 
or her whole fortune, ſo incumbered, would 
be a moſt horrid alternative, She is very 


loving, and grows impatient for our wedding, 
| which IT have talked of to her, abſolutely 
vice verſa to what I did-to the uncle. 


N 


Soon 


1 985 


could not be undone, he might forgive it. 


as Xar FAIR AMERICAN. 


Soon after wy ſettling the = of law, 


the old fellow puſhing me with ruſtic elo- 


quence into his favourite ſcheme, I ſeemed to 


yield a little to him; and he, eager to preſerve 


the ground he thought he had gained, was par- 


ticularly warm] recollected myſelf on 
a ſudden— 


Zounds, Mr. Cutter! one cincumſtance 
1 totally forgot——l ſhould diſoblige my 
Lord E. for ever——he is my near relation, 


and J have great ens from him : He 
will allow me to marry nothing under quality. 


Odds bobs That's mighty . 


Fifteen hundred a year, Mr, Edgerton ! 


Very true, Mr. Carter——but unleſs every 
thing was managed very privately, and all 
over without his knowledge, twould never 
When the buſineſs was done, and 


As privately as you pleaſe, Mr. Edgerton: 


|; Manage i it as you like. 


I then ſtruck in with the old fool——and 
agreed to the marriage with ſeeming reluct- 


ance, I told. bim 1 would ſend counſellor 
. 


of fortune I muſt ſucceed 
prevent me 
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Stopford, a lawyer of very great eminence, 
to receive the neceſſary papers (a cheſt of 
which he had wrote for out of the coun- 
try) and put into his hands the proper par- 
ticulars of my fortune; and added, that the 
counſellor would tell him at once the uſual 
ſettlements in all caſes, He was perfectly 


ſatisfied, deſired to ſee Mr. Stopford directly, 
and all matters, he doubted not, would be 


ſpeedily ſettled to my ſatisfaction. Stopford, 
arrayed in ſcentific garb, with volubility of 
tongue, uttered a deluge of nonſenſe——all _ 
was read learning and law : Merriſt received 

his directions, and is at preſent employed in 
earning the four-hundred. The middle of 
next month I am to be married; the old 


fellow in the mean time keeping mighty huſh 
and cloſe — and hugs himſelf I warrant in 


the. idea of his excellent management at 


. catching me for his niece, You ſee my af- 


fairs bear a blooming countenance——Spite 


Nothing can | 


R. EDGERTON. 
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LETTER XVI. 
Miſs Heavey to Miſs CHE TW. 


OUR laſt letter makes me impatient 
1 for another——impatient through ſpite 
for I think I ſhall: ſift out of it, that this 
New brother lodger, this muſical gentleman, 
will fiddle himſelf into your good opinion— 
A wiſh he may plague you for a few ſtrokes 
of affectation I think I ſee in your letter. 
You know 1 am very keen-lighted at the 
faults of my friends ! A reſerved man too 


8 


it will certainly be ſo. 

Now, my deareſt, I am the very reverſe 
of you——for I know well you would deny 
every thing of the matter, if it was all that 
A predict out of baſhfulneſs forſooth ! 
——which is what I have no idea of among 
friends; and as a proof, you muſt know, I 
have a new admirer: A very gallant—— 


ſightly ſort of a man much ſuch an one 
az——let me ſee——PBut you ſhall hear 


My 


of his father's 
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My father went into Kent, for a few days, 
on a viſit to his old friend Mr. Singlair——- 
The ſon was at home, not long ſince arrived 
from his travels. My father liked his appear- 
ance and converſation, and I dare ſwear, 
thought of him immediately as one he could 
wiſh was my buſband— That, you know, is 
like him he is naturally a great match- maker; 
and beſides, I know is ridiculous enough 
to want to have me well married, as the cant 
phraſe is. Voung Sinclair deſigned a jour- 
ney into Northamptonſhire on ſome buſineſs 


my father purpoſes one 
too; ſo he invited him to ſpend a week at 
our houſe in town, and then they are to take 
the journey together — and here he is, 
ſtrange as it would generally ſeem, with 


| my good opinion as well as-my father's. | He 


is about twenty-ſix years of age——a perſon 
rather ſtately for a young man, but very well 
made, and graceful in his motions. His 
face not handſome, but his countenance ex- 
ceeding ſenſible. He is neither conceited in 

Mor, II. > his 
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. converſation, nor foppiſh in his dreſs 
—has no wit, but many of thoſe little 
- ſpirited ſtrokes of deſcription and raillery 
which ſometimes make one think him witty, 

for want of carefully diſtinguiſhing between 
what is really wit—or only quick remarks of 
good ſenſe. His converſation is to me enter- 
_ taining—and, in fine, I like the man be- 

cauſe he is exceeding good natured, 
L „ * 
I have had a converſation with Mr. Sin- 
clair, which I think you would not have diſ- 
liked hearing; and that is ſufficient reaſon 
with me for writing it. I was aſking him 
ſeveral queſtions concerning the manners 
and way of living at three or four places, 
. . where he had reſided. He ſaid he never ſpent 
his time ſo agreeably any where as at Rome; 
he was there greatly entertained with all 
Einds of the productions of the fine arts 
nd was in no want of agreeable con- 
verſation. 
1 ſuppoſe, Sir, you chiefly cultivated an 


acquaintance with the inbabitants ? -_ 
6 N . That, 


hat, 


Mr. Chetwyn, Sir !- 


Forreſter, Sir ? 
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That, Madam, was principally my aim 


the laſt time I was at Rome; but when TI 


was there in my way to Naples, I was ſo in- 
timately acquainted with an Engliſh le 


man, one Mr. Chetwyn 


May I beg the 
favour of his chriſtian name ? 
Philip, Madame has ſince, I am 
informed, received a Baronet's title from the 
Crown. 1 had the want of no foreign ac- 
quaintance, while I had the pleaſure of his. 


Have you been long acquainted with 


him, Sir? 


I firſt knew him in Italy, and for ſome | 


time correſponded with him after we parted 


but I have not of a long time received: a 
letter from him. I had a little differenge at 


Rome with one Captain Forreſter, an in- 


timate of his, and I fear through his in- 


Auence he has not ſince been cordial to me. 


Do you know any ching of that Captain 


G2 7 All 


? ; 
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All I know further of him is only on re- 
port; that he has ſince returned home, and 
met with ſome promotion in his profeſſion. 
I have a very ill opinion of him; and was 
always greatly ſurprized at my friend Mr. 
Chetwyn's being ſo intimate with him. By 
your enquiries, Madam, it ſhould ſeem that 
you know ſomething of theſe two gentlemen. 

I know them well, Sir: and I have great 
reaſon to believe your opinion of both very 
r . 

Is Sir Philip in England at preſent, Madam? 

No, Sir. He is in North America 
ſtrangely ſituated. ed L 

He enquired n of the adventure, : 
and I told him what I knew. | 

It is extremely odd, Madam, that he 
en be ſo deſirous to remain in private ſo 

long: if he, is fallen in love with any lady. 
he has accidentally happened to meet with, 

it is very ſtrange he does not bring her with 
him to England, or at leaſt to the ſociety of 
e his 
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his father and ſiſter, —T am unhappy in 
not finding him in England, for, notwith- 
ſtanding his old coldneſs, I would have re- 


newed the acquaintance, had he been out of 


the trammels of Mr. Forreſter; for I am 
fully convinced that he is a very e de- 


ſerving man. ” 
I wiſh, Mr, Sinclair, you was acquainted 
with him enough to correſpond, for I have a 


great curioſity to know the real caſe of the 


fair Incognita. 
He replied, that he had ſome thoughts of 
doing it, as poſlibly his friend would take the 


remembrance kindly, He determined on it, 


and I incloſed his letter, which pleaſe to for- 
ward to your brother's hermitage as ſoon as 
you can, I moſt heartily wiſh he may an- 


ſwer it. 
* * * * 


Edgerton goes on in his plot againſt the 
Carters briſkly. He is ever at their lodgings 


——— the old fellow idolizes him——if I do | 


not play my king of trumps on him at 
C 3 the 
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the critical moment, the villain will have two 
wiyes for 1 have no doubt of his carrying 
his point with Miſs, But of late I don't 
hear ſo much of him, which makes me ſuf- 
pet he is a little private—but be he as cun- 
ning as the devil, I will open upon him in 
good time, to his mortal confuſion, — 
Adieu, my deareſt—Let me hear from you 
as ſoon as the vile diſtance between us will 
permit—and don't be too ſhort when you 
ſpeak of the ſpark that plays a good violin. 


C. HERVEY, I 


- 
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LETTER XVII. 


Sir Philip CHETWYN to Mr. SINCLAIR. 


- 


M* dear Sinclair, your letter, ſo agree- | 
ably unexpected a viſitant, gave me 

the greateſt pleaſure: and is a ſtrong proof, 
after the negle& I have been guilty of in 


leaving ſeveral of your letters unanſwered, 
that you are a truly valuable friend indeed 


a friend, who, without an affected regard, 
or a petulant captiouſneſs, perſiſts in aiming 
at a renewal of an old correſpondence with a 


man every way unworthy ſuch attention. It 


gives me the greateſt pleaſure to find (for I 
ſee it plainly -in your letter) that you are 
ſtill the eaſy, good humoured, ſenſible Engr 
liſbman I ſpent ſo many agreeable hqurs with 
in Italy. I wiſh you may recognize me in 


my letter—for people, in general, like their 


friends changing neither for the better nor 


| worſe. Depend upon it, in one circum- 
Rance, I am juſt what you left me—a moſt 


GG * -m_—_ 
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fincere and hearty well- wiſher to you in every 
5 ſituation in life. 


My adventure here is ſingular enough— . 


[ Here Sir Philip Chetwyn writes his friend 
the maſt material circumſlances of his abide in 
America; and then proceeds] YO 


You ſee, my dear Harry, with what 
potent chains I am bound to theſe pleaſing, 
hoſpitable woods, I have had the peculiar 
fortune to meet with a woman. infinitely valu- 
able in every reſpect, and who poſſeſſes my 
whole foul i in all the ties of the warmeſt af- | 
fection. You obſerve how exceſſively ſhe is | 
_ againſt my moving her into the common ſo- 

ciety of the world—notwithſtanding my hap- 
pineſs reſts ſo immediately on having the op- 
portunity of being able to call her mine for 
ever 


Lam determined to marry her, the 
moment I can perſuade her to leave her re- 
tirement—merely for that purpoſe. I would 
give her a ſolemn promiſe to return with her 
immediately after the buſineſs was done: for 
1 mult own I am quite in love with the 
8 pleaſing 
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pleaſing ſimplicity of the life I lead here: 
Every thing concurs to render it greatly 


agreeable; a conſtant eaſineſs and ſerenity 


of mind, with perfect health of body—the 
company of the woman I love——a charm- 
a ſweet ſpot What more 
but the addition of wife to the whole, can 
be wanting to-make me happy? and then 


ing climate 


the ſociety of a friend now and then, as often 


as agreeable to him, to make me completely 


ſo I muſt manage it I cannot reſt without 


bringing theſe points, ſo ſatisfactory to my 
deſires, to bear immediately, if any human 
perſuaſions can influence my Emmera. 

* „ * 


8 My fair friend, being remarkably chearful | 


and eaſy this morning, I took the opportu- 
nity to llide imperceptibly into my uit. 
After a little converſation on the ſubject 
of her father's Narrative— 


| Your arguments, Mr, Chetwyn, in favour 


of the world, I muſt conſider as prejudiced 
 —natural, indeed, in a perſon bred up in it, 


but 


x, 
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but not of force to one who has no pre- 
' Judices — _ 

My faireſt Emmera, you have a keen eye 
at my prejudices in favour of the world, but 
are totally blind to your own and yoor 
father's againſt it 

My father ſurely cannot be ſaid to be pre- 
e Be determined after long and va- 
Tiety of experience. : 
True; he did ſo—but recollect his con- 


duct, my deareſt Emmera, and judge i impar- 
tially whether an eſtimate of the world in 
general is to be formed from the life of a 
ſingle man, who met with many misfortunes 
brought on himſelf for want of being intro- 


duced into it to advantage. 

Think of the villainy he met wich, Can 
any perſon on their entrance into the world 
be fully ſecure that they ſhall not be deceived? 
It would be ridiculous to aſſert it. 


Certainly. And ſo young a man as he 
was—ſo introduced, would be a yery extraor- 
dinary | 


pre- 
eye 
but 


Our 


re 
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dinary one to eſcape. Mark, my Emmera, 
his ſetting out; under the inauſpicious in- 
fluence of parents who loved him not: In a 
profeſſion of all others the moſt expenſive, 
with not half a ſufficiency of income 
The neceſſary conſequence was numerous 
debts that proved bis ruin. Who could 
wonder at his conduct ſo young and among 
ſuch company ! All his misfortunes are to be 
laid to his father's management. 

His father was but one link of a chain of 
But ſee the variety he met with 


knaves 
during his whole reſidence in England! Did 
the father corrupt all that ſet of people and 
make them villaing that Ow might | 
his ſon ? 

The loſs of his wife was one of thoſe 
ſtrokes of nature, which no region, no clime 
can be exempted from. The woods of 
America are equally within the dominions of 
death, as the . moſt vicious country upon 
earth. The vile character of his firſt wife 
ought to have deterred him from the union 
»>—but his ignorance of that character was 

an 
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an imprudence not owing to the world, but 


bimſelf—and all his impriſonments, and the 


variety of woe he met with in them, were 


ſolely owing te a want of affection in his 


father at firſt, in not ſetting him into life 


with an income equal to his ſtation. 
That proves at once then, that his happi- 


neſs, after his introduction into life, was 


depending, in a great meaſure, on his in- 
come | 5 
Doubtleſs 


Now, if human bappineſs can depend at 
all on any particular poſſeſſion— its continu- 


ance muſt depend on — ſtability of ſuch 
poſſeſſion. 


Perfectly well argued, my Emmera. 
Now, Mr. Chetwyn, What is the ſtability 


of riches? What the certainty of a _ 


rate fortune ? 


In England, very 981 - 
Pray have you an eſtate in England? 
A very good one, Zn” a 
| ” IV 


but 
the 
vere 
his 
life 


at 
iu- 


Ts 
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15 it ſettled? ; 

On my children. 

Shall you think your children imprudent in 
truſting to that n ? 

No. 

Should you think of bringing one ſon up 
à blackſmith, and another a carpenter, left 
that ſettlement ſhould be falſe ? 

By no means: 

Vet you know diem was areciſcls my. father's 
caſe, and we have reaſon to believe the right 
was his—and had his eſtate come to him, his 
debts would not have been of conſequence. 


1 agree to what you ſay. But, my Em- 
mera, unleſs one was hetter acquainted with. 
the circumſtances of that affair, it is impoſ- 
ſible to judge clearly of it. | 

Oh! Mr. Chetwyn, that's a here evaſion: 


You ſee plain enough that my father had a. 
right to the eſtate, but a raſcal left it to 


another perſon, who had money enough to 
| ſupport + a law-ſuit; and it is alſo very evident | 


that 


5 


- 
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ſhrewdneſs of your argument- 


that without money, right is of no ſignifi- 
cance, Now can any young man aſſure him- 
ſelf that he ſhall really inherit his right, if 
his relations prove knaves. Or can he aſſure 
bimſelf that his ſuppoſed right is really ſuch 


p that the law will not find a flaw in his | 
title; and when he has been brought up with 
the expectation of an ample fortune, of a 


ſudden be left in the jaws of poverty? May 
I not on ſuch foundations aſſert, that there 


is no ſtability in riches ?—you juſt now al- 


lowed that happineſs in the world depended 
on a man's income—The inference is very 
plain „ | 

My faireſt diſputant, IJ am amazed at the 
it favours 


much more of the world than this retirement: 
But there is one general anſwer to all reaſon- 


ing, deduced from ſingle inſtances - Obſerve 
the general conduct of human life: Do you 
commonly ſee misfortunes falling on men, 
when once they are properly introduced to | 


the world —that may not eaſily be traced to 


zuifi- 
him- 
It, if 
iſſure 
ſuch 


n his | 


with 
of a 
May 
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their cauſes in their own imprudence ? So 


confined a view as of one man only, can 
never give an idea of that general and wiſe 


cecoriomy in which the Deity diſpoſes our 
ſublunary affairs. 
I am aftoniſh'd, Mr. Chetwyn, at the ſo- 
phiſtry of your arguments. Vou yourſelf 
allowed that happineſs i in the world depended 
on riches—Nothing will bear a ftronger 


proof than the inſtability of riches. —You 


muſt likewiſe allow, that in ſociety, a man 
is ſurrounded by millions of temptations— 
by the practiſers of all kinds of vices—open 
to the attacks of envy, hatred, malice, hypo- 


criſy and deceit and what may, perhaps, be 


as dangerous, expoſed, through a becoming 


ingenuouſneſs and generoſity of ſoul, to the 


artful practices of men, wanting in every 


virtue of the mind, who are ever ready to 
enſnare all that are better than themſelves, 


and turn their very excellencies to their ruin. 


NM y deareſt Emmera, you take great ad- 
vantage of wy aſſertion, that our happineſs 
| depends, 


the worthleſneſs of the world. 
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depends, in a good meaſure, on having a 
competent income—but you ſhould remem- 
ber, that by a competency I mean enough to 
ſupport a man in the manner he has been 
brought up— or in the manner his moderation 
may ſubmit to—You ſee your father felt no 
unhappineſs for want of money, while he 
was a day-labourer i in England. 
You can only ſtate that queſtion fairly, by 
comparing him a labourer in England to a 
_ recluſe in this retirement. Was he as happy 
in the firſt as the laſt? Was he here open 
to the wretched misfortune of a legacy 
of law? Suppoſe a fit of illneſs, from whence 
was his ſubſiſtence to come—from whence 
his rent? Was he here the ſervant of a ca- 
pricious, paſſionate, worthleſs man FFT Nat 
a compariſon ! _ 
Well, my deareſt Emmera, I have one ar- 
gument in reſerve which will admit of no 
contradiction. I have in England a good 
eſtate — have been in poſſeſſion ſome years am 
well able to defend it, on your principle of 
by 


A moſt 
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A molt ſpeaking argument in the world, 


| Mr. Chetwyn, but not to me. I never knew 
but two people, my father and you One 
after a long liſe decided againſt the world 
— the other, a young man ſcarcely arrived at 


it, is of another opinion: Myſelf have ex- 
perienced. the retired life, and find it as 
agreeable as I can wiſh: Now, ſhould I not 
be a weak creature indeed to give up my ex- 
perience of what I know, in favour of what 


I know not—and liſten to the experience to 


change a life with which I am ſatisfied, for 
one I know nothing of, on the recommen- 


dation of a young man, and contrary to the 
advice of my father, who experienced both 2 
My deareſt Emmera, miſtake me not—TL 
am vindicating the world, not recommend- 
ing it to you—l wiſh for nothing more than . 
to live with you here in the tender ties 


I was juft advancing to the favourite part 
of my ſcheme, when ſhe roſe up, and ſtopt 
my proceeding——You ſee what ſenſe and 
power of argument I have to combat with; 
Vol. II. D' the 
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| ſhe foils me in every thing, till 1 am quite 
in aſtoniſhment at her underſtanding, 
But I muſt not expect my friend can be 
- ptejudiced, like me, in favour of my miſtreſs, 
and of courſe this letter is filled enough with 
| her. And having no other ſubject in my 
mind, I have the honeſty to ſuffer no other 
to flow from my pen. Adieu. 
LT I remain, &c. 
P. CHETwWrYN. 


P. S. I have correſponded ſome time with 
Forreſter, but have of late received ſuch 
trifling, ſtrange anſwers, that I have at pre- 
ſent no great dependance on his friendſhip. 
T ell me if * have ſeen him. 
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LETTER XIX. 


Mr. EpokR row to Colonel Fonxrsrkx. 


TEA VE N at laſt ſmiles upon me, * f 
friend benignly ſmiles! and ſoon 
ſhall I be extricated from all the knaves and. 


villains with whom I have been ſo damnably 


incumbered. Could I but give them one 


kick, and whirl them ſwift to hell, *rwould. 


be a glorious ſtroke—Wife and all !—Fifteen 
hundred a year Admirable ſport !——The 
change in my circumſtances will be capital 
—and you may congratulate me on the fact, 
for it is now paſt an uncertainty, All matters 
of law and ſettlements have ſucceeded to my 


wiſh; and I have propoſed to the old fellow, 


that the marriage may be ſolemnized at his 


ſeat in Buckinghamſhire, which he agreed to 


with great pleaſure, as that will give him a 
glorious opportunity of making all his tenants 
10 the whole village capitally drunk. The 

D 2 journey 
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journey is fixed, Miſs a moſt eaſy, com- 


plying flame | 
SM * * 
ES. Rickfwell, Bucks. 
We are arrived—a vile jangling of bells 
and drunken halloos at our coming. Before 1 
left town, I had a meeting of a parcel of 
my principal creditors they are the vileſt 
vermin exiſting- gave in the amount of their 


# 


demands, and ſwore poſitively they would 
not ſtay a week for their money after I was 
married —1 gave them plenty of aſſurances, 
and ſo took my leave. | 
| Yeſterday the old Don took me a three 
hours ride over ſome of -my wife ele&s farms 
—a tolerable country but the farms in ſpe- 
cial order and repair, and a fine parcel of 
beech and oak, which will, with a little 
hewing and ſawing, give a flow of caſh that 
commands admirable enjoyments. Fine 


trees !—Venerable groves !“ Ridiculous 


rubbiſh ! Caſh, women and wine! theſe are 
the pleaſures of this world Look on one 
| 5 ſide 


| e a year! Huzza! 
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fide at what ſuch people call a glorious oak 
—a noble begch—a prodigious elm—Turn 
on the other, and ſee a purſe full of gold—an 


angelic girl—a' bottle of delicious burgundy 


here is the compariſon ? - Such deteſt- 
able dulneſs is fit for nought but mechanics, 

„ %% Q 

My ſpirits are nobly exhilarated, and with 
reaſon — This is a letter of ſnips and patches 
but I value you as a friend, and know you 
intereſt yourſelf accordingly i in what concerns 
Fifteen 


me——To-morrow is the day— 


| * * * 4 
Hell and confuſion ſeize me May all this 


damnable globe of villainy and deceit periſh 


this hour—deteſtable, horrible hour !—But, 
by all the Gods, I'Il be reveng'd—curſedly 
reveng'd, if I periſh in the attempt—Defeated 


flying from a 
priſon— in the jaws of knaves ! — Con- 
fuſion ſeize her !=— May the blackeſt per- 


dition ſeize her! ! 


* ” 3 | 
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Newbury. 

Here, 1 . I: am tolerably fafe———I 
have rode like the deyil to get clear from 
all knowledge—if one of a hundred knaves 
diſcoyers me, I am in a priſon far life. If 
I can command my ſpirits for a few minutes, 
I will give you ſome idea of the damn'd trick 
I haye been ſerved But revenge, if 1 live, 
Gol follow, 

The morning of that day, which. * ex- 
pected would complete my ſcheme, and raiſe 
me to the pinnacle of my wiſhes, was uſhered 
in with every demonſtration of joy: In the 


forenoon ſome ſtrangers accidentally arrived 


at the village inn, ſent their compliments to 


Mir. Carter, and hearing that a wedding was 


that day to be celebrated, begg'd leave to be 
permitted to attend at church with the bride 
and bridegroom. I thought this a very 
ſtrange meſſage; but the old fellow, in the 
fulneſs of his heart, returned for anſwer, By 
all means, and deſired their company at the 


2 hall to hare in N ſeſtiyity of the day. | 7 


. When 
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When the coaches arrived at the church, I ſaw 
two gentlemen and 'two ladies coming from 
the inn, but the diſtance was too great to dif- 
tinguiſh whether I knew them, Juſt before 
the ceremony was performed, they came up, 


and paid their compliments to us, when I 


was greatly ſyrprized to find one of the ladies 
was Miſs Hervey !-——A ſudden chilneſs of 


apprehenſion ran through my ſoul, I ** 


nothing of the reſt. 
The clergyman of the pariſh bla the 


ceremony, but was almoſt immediately in- 
terrupted by that devil of a vixen ——< Hold, 


Sir——On lawful grounds, I forbid your 
proceeding in this ſacred ceremony, ſo ſacri- 


legiouſly abuſed.”—— The es ſtared 


ſtopꝰd and looking at me 


Pray, Madam, ſaid I, what do you mean 
by this piece of inſolence? 


Mean, Sir? (ſmiling with a damnation 


ſneer) I mean that you ſhould not be in ſo 
| great a hurry to marry a new wife, before 
| you FR rid of an old one. | 


"_ An 
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An old one 1—What does the fool mean ? 
Proceed, Doctor, in the ceremony This is 

. a young lady I have ſome knowledge of 
( half whiſpering him) a caſt miſtreſs |—Jea- 
louſy and envy—that's all—Proceed, Sir— 


Pitiful meanneſs !—Your falſhoods will not 
avail you now—He has a wife living, Sir 
Very ſtrange ! ſaid the parſon. 5 


Odds bobs, ag the old fellow—another | 
wife! Wby how's this, Mr. Edgerton! ö 


A mere tale— The girl's mad, My wiſe, 
you know, Mr. Carter, Was dead before you 
knew me. 
Why ſo I think- 
©: how | 
As how—you fool—faid the young nt 
The matter is as how—that you are de- 
ceived—that Edgerton. is a villain—that his 


-True- You ſaid, 


wife is alive, and that I will open ſuch a 
ſcene of villainy as will amaze you. 
This ridiculous jargon of lies and falſity | 


muſt ſurely convince N all that the creature's 


er 


why een go on 
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mad. Doctor, proceed I will not be put 
off by ſuch a piece of knavery, \ 

Here is no proof brought, I muſt own, Sir. 
Mr. Carter, do you approve my going on? 
Why, as long as you ſay there is no proof 


Land yet, Miſs Hervey's a lady I knew at 


London—but as there's no proof—Why— 


* 


The parſon obeyed upon which minx 


put on a moſt aſſured look, and beckoning 
the lady with her to advance towards us — 
ſhe turned to me“ Proceed, villain, at 
your peril”—— The parſon ſtopp'd again 
She then went on“ You continue to aſſert 


you have not a wife already?“ 


J poſitively do. 1 


Then to your confuſion ! Saying theſe 
words with the voice of a fiend, ſhe lifted 
her hand ſideways, and giving a pull at the 
lady's back who ſtood by her, off flew her 
bonnet, and full before me ſtood—hell in 


her eyes, and vengeance in her foul—my. 


Wife !—]I ſtarted backwards, as if I had ſeen 


the 


\ 


4 
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the devil Had all his imps with fiery 
daggers made paſſes at my heart, I could not 
have been more confounded——a pauſe of 
horror ſtopp'd for ſome time my ſpeech— 
but recovering my aſtoniſhment, I recollected 
myſelf enough to ſay, = 

I am aſftoniſh d petrified with amaze- 
ment! Why, thou ſtrumpet, after my giving, 
you your 1 at Nr theft—ls 

this the return ? 


Wife.) Admirable 1 me my life! 
Mark that (to Mis Heruq;. 


* H.] This lady then is ne wife of 
your” 8 4 


None. She was once my— but I will 
not affront the company with tao ſevere a 
truth. Mr. Carter, here is ſome villainous 
contrivance againſt me. In two wards, the 
caſe is this With ſhame I own having once 
a commeree — a criminal commerce, with this 
woman — A quarrel afterwards enſuing—ſhe 
left my houſe in diſguſt, but not without carry+ b 
Ing with ber ſome valuable moveables, which f 
} 1 
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I miſſing, had a warrant to apprehend her— 
She was ſoon in my power, but I was moved 


by her tears and interceſſions, and forgave 


her at the hazard of being puniſhed myſelf. 
I afterwards heard ſhe meditated and ſwore 
revenge—but could not imagine any other 
perſon would be ſeduced by her falſhoods, 
to enter with her into ſuch a (cheme of 
revenge as this. | 


Wi .] Amazing !——and have you the 
aſſurance to aſſert this 100 for truth? 


Obſerve, I beg you, what an air of ſur- 
prize ſhe aſſumes How well ſhe carries on 
the plot All ſhe ſays, with all theſe fine airs, 
are preciſely what * muſt feign to gain 
credit. Eo 

Carter.) Why that's very true—A fad 
plot, indeed—but, you baggage, your kna- 
very muſt come out. 

Parſon, ] Mr. Carter, I cannot think of 
going on with the ceremony, till this range 
affair is is cleared up: 

That 
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That is very ridiculous—to delay it-merely 
for a nonſenſical tale of a cock and a bull— 


a mere fallity, 
Mife.] No falſity, villain : but truth itſelf 
— Clear as a noon-day ſun ſhall it break 
upon you, and ſhine to your confuſion. Mr, 
Carter, be not ſo infatuated in this villain's 
favour—I am his wife, Delay the marriage 
at leaſt—In tenderneſs to your niece I have 
betrayed him, otherwiſe the action he is about 
well deſerves the halter the law awards. 
Carter.) Odds bobs! we'll go no further 


An this ſame marriage: and yet *tis- pity to 


ſpoil ſport ſo. Edgerton, you are a fad 
raſcal, if this lady is your wife. 

| Mr. Carter, I know my innocence too 

well to fear a delay—The ceremony may be 

deferred—and I will convince you that. this 


vile woman is an impoſtor. | 


We then moved homewards — my wife 
ele& much in the dumps at the delay. I faw 
clear enough that I muſt ſoon be blown up, 
and therefore wanted nothing further than an 

| | oppor- 
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opportunity to move off, Beſides, I liked not 


the complexion of the two gentlemen that 
attended my two devils; I ſuſpected them to 


be bailiffs, and half recollected one of their 
faces. Soon after we got home to the hall, 
I ordered one of the grooms to ſaddle and 


bridle my horſe, and have him at the back 


gate immediately — The fellow obeyed with 
expedition; for I told him if he was not two 
minutes I would give him a guinea—in leſs 
than five minutes I was at the gate—but 
before I was mounted, up came the damn'd 
bailiffs, who ran at my bridle to ſtop me, 
but with a ſtout cane in my hand I truck 
one of them ſuch a blow on the knuckles, 
that he let go his hold, and off I rode full 
ſpeed, not doubting an immediate perſuit. I 
did not draw bit the firſt five and twenty 
miles, which I rode in leſs than two hours, 
I then ftruck acroſs the country hither, , 
and the moment a machine paſſes, which I 


expect every minute, ſhall ſet off for London, 
for I am ſo damnably reduced, that a chaiſe 
s above my pocket. 


* _ + 3 
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Gilford. 
1 did not 205 one hour at London, wel 


knowing the danger of being ſeen there; 
but the moment the coach artived; walked a 


bye way as quick as poſſible to Weſtminſter- 


bridge, Which croſſing, I took the Portf- 
mouth road, deſigning to get up again on . 
the firſt machine that paſſed me, which 1 
accordingly did, and arrived here; where 6 
propoſe taking breath a little — for I think 1 q 
am ſufficiently out of their knowledge and 
reach. 3 Ap : 
F Am I not a confounded, unfortunate dog F 
To be kick'd down in this vile manner ; 
from the top of all my hopes !—Oh'! if I | 
have but an opportunity to graſp revenge— : 
but I muſt away, or perdition waits me. 6 


Adieu. Your's, 


R. EDGERTON: 


N. 


p 
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LETTER. EX. 
Miſs Hervey to Miſs CHRETWVV. 
'Y ſcheme has taken effect: Edgerton 
is in gaol | 
with full-wing'd villainy to the very altar; 


He carried on his plan 


there his wife diſcovered herſelf he denied 


her, and trumped up a lie, accuſing her of 
theft, and having been a proſtitute - but 
guilt ſat in his countenance throned in aſto- 
niſhment—The ceremony was ſtopp'd, and 
ſoon after the raſcal mounted his horſe and 
tode off. Nothing could happen more un- 
lucky — I had procured a bailiff, and one 
of his creditors, in diſguiſe, to attend us, 
that his perſon might be ſecured but they 
ſcarcely had miſſed him, before, on running 
out, he was ſeen riding off full ſpeed. One 
Merriſt, an attorney, ſoon diſcovered him to 
be at Portſmouth, where he arreſted him for 


* 


fout hundred pounds, and he is at preſent 


in jeopardy, The fellow is ſo great a villain, 
C4 that 


- Tuin. 
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chat he deſerves all it is poſſible he can meet 


with—And, 1 think, he ſtands a very good 
chance of being confined for life; for I hear 
his. creditors are very numerous, and dread- 
fully deceived, ſome of them almoſt to their 


Mrs. Edgerton, to ſecure herſelf 
from his revenge in caſe uriexpedtedly he 
mould eſcape, has fwore the peace againſt 
him: So I think we have concluded the 
affair gallantly and effeQually to the deſtruc- 
tion of our enemy. 


I took the opportu- 
\ nity of my father's abſence to execute the 
ſcheme 


and my mother, with her uſual 
eaſineſs, Ai but few enquiries concerning 
| my jaunt. 1 1 | 
3 * * % * 
My father and Mr. Sinclair are returned 
together; he has Promilec: to \ſpend a few 
days longer with us——which I am glad of, 
for I muſt think big a very agreeable man, 


and his company will make a variety not un- 


entertaining : He is a violent favourite with 
my father, who appears to bare the higheſt 
- . opin! ion 
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opinion of his merit and underſtanding. 
Don't immediately out with your ſuſpicions 
that I muſt be caught with a pretty fellow, 
becauſe I am candid enough to own, I think 


him agreeable It is impoſſible a woman 


| ſhould fall in. love with a man that makes no 


advances— 


Aﬀectation ſometimes perſuades. 
them to believe ſo, but it is mere forwardneſs. 


I have too much pride to think one moment 


tenderly of a man that has not ſhown him- 


ſelf my humble ſlave and it will not be the 


taſk of a moment, I can tell him, whoever 

he is, to prejudice me in his favour. 
=. * „ 

I had thrown aſide this paper a week, and 

a fit of thinking has again induced me to 

take up the pen. I have \read my laſt para- 


graph - what an important one! Such are 
the materials of my letters ! But I have told 


you often enough, that you muſt take the 


dull—the, infipid—the ſtupid in me, or not 


l. IL E | 


have 


\ 


; — 
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have the well-whipt cream of my courtly 


This Mr. Sinclair is a very provoking 
fellow. He ſtays another week; and is 
J don't know how—to me would perſuade 
me I have made a ſure conqueſt of his heart 
| but I read 


it in his eyes—his. manner — his — in 


— Does not tell me ſo, child- 


ſhort—But I won't gratify your curiofity— 
Til: ſtop here—that's poſs, I ſhould run 
into a very lively ſtrain, but here's poor 
Mrs; Edgerton ſits by me in a doleful queue 
—— and makes me melancholy with her 
leaden looks. She talks of going.down into 
Devonſhire again—She is ſhocked at the hor- 

; rible ſituation of her huſband, and yet dreads 
mis eſcape, for ſhe knows his revenge would 

immediately burſt on her head. I laugh ber 
cout of her folly as much as I can—not- 
_ withſtanding my being well aſſured the vil- 
lain would attempt any thing to gratify his 
F. _ T_ 
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revenge, and myſelf would be an obje& 43 
well as his wife. I begin, however, to 
ſulpe& a little that her grief has more of 
affectation than reality in it not from 


any inconſiſtency in her behaviour before 


me, but from accidentally caming upon her 
unforeſeen at Mrs, Hay's aſſembly the other 
night She was in high ſpirits in a corner, 


with two gentlemen by her of a faſhionahle 


appearance, laughing with great viyacity, 
and ſeemingly much to their entertainment! 
She did not at firſt obſerve my coming into 


the room ; when ſhe ſaw me, ſhe was ſtruck 


with a ſomething of confuſion, which ſhowed | 
ſhe had rather the rencountre had not hap- 


| pened. And now it occurs to my attention 


that ſhe is a wonderful good manager in money 


matters; for I know from her own mouth 


that her certainties do not exceed an hundred 


a year 


and yet her preſent way of living 
bears more the appearance of five. Don't 


E 2 imme- 
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immediately tax me with ſcandalous ſuſpi- 
cions——for Heaven knows, I would not 
—but for 


- wrong her in the ſlighteſt idea 
the life of me, I can never behold the moſt 
trifling confuſion and jealouſy at being ſeen 
in any company, without ſuſpicion. I value 
her company greatly; for a lively and moſt 
agreeable companion ſhe is; and one [ ſhould 
be loth to loſe. | | 
Adieu, my deareſt: I n this ſcrap, 
impatient for a letter 1 in return from you. | 
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LETTER XXI. 
Nit cunν, ůðh to Miſs HERVEY. . ' 


| ou ſee, my deareſt Kitty, that 1 never 
wait for your letters before I write my- 
ſelf. Such punctilio never enters my thoughts 
bor the moment I have the ſlighteſt 


| ſubject for ſix nes; they are unmediately 


committed to paper. 


I mentioned Mr. Francis coming to lodge 
in the ſame houſe with us, in my laſkt—— 
but I could not then give you my ſentiments 


| concerning him. As my father and him 


have been very intimate fince, I can now 


ſpeak a little further of what appears to me 


in his character. He is extremely agreeable | 
and ſenſible, and has a remarkable good 


judgment. Indeed the prudence conſpicu- 


ous in his opinions, as they appear in con- 
verſation, is ſtriking. My father ſays he has 
Ei; ſeldom 
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| ſeldom met with a man of his years that was 
better acquainted. with the world or that 
had adopted more juſt ideas. When he 
| pleaſes to be lively, he is entertaining 
enough. | \ 
You may eaſily ſuppoſe ſuch an acquaint- 
ance makes this ſolitary place much more 
| agreeable than it otherwiſe would be, eſpe- 
cially as he is ſo fond of muſic. We play 
together frequently, and he com pliments me 
much upon my exccution—Compliment it is, 

1 ſuppofſe. As foon as he underſtood my 

brother was abſent in ſo ſtrange a manner 
he expreſſed great ſurprize at the length 
of his abſence, and wondered we did not 
take ſome meaſures to know how the caſe 
really was: And turning to my father 
I wonder, Sir you are not a little anxious 
about your ſon's ſafety.” 
- Why, Mr. Francis, bis fifler bears from 
him now and then, and it is his conſtant 

: and 
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and poſitive deſire, to have no other inter- 


courſe with any one. 


That deſire is remarkably ſtrange, and 


looks very much like ſome conſtraint he may 


be under I ſhould a little queſtion the 


reality of ſuch a conduct. 


My ſon's curioſity led him into America 
with deſign only to make a few excurſions 
about the fineſt part of the country, and then 


return to England; he had no intention, 


like mine, of ſettling here, a plan which 
would have pleaſed me greatly: now this re- 


tirement of his, looks like a predilection in 


favour of the country, and gives me hope of 


his making it his reſidence. This induces 
me not to think of diſturbing him. 


But ſurely, Sir, you might manage by | 
ſome means or other to diſcover, without his 


| knowing it, what the real charm is, that fo 
captivates him in his retirement and alſo to 


be ſatisfied that his ſtay is truly free and vo- 
. 1 luntarp, 


- 
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luntary, with no deceit, forgery, or foul 
play. 8 1 / 
&« Mr. Francis,” ſaid I, my brother is 
moſt aſſuredly pleaſed with his ſituation 
there can be no deceitI know his hand- | 
writing too well to be. deceived in that, and 
the circumſtances and people he mentions in 
his letters are ſtrong proofs of what I ſay. 
Beſides, who in that deſert, ſolitary: country, 
could think it worth while to form ſuch a 
complicated plot againſt him? I muſt own, 
in my opinion, it would not be treating him 


| well, after ſuch ſtrict injunctions, to let any 


one go to him 


he may have very good 


reaſons for 4 the contrary.“ 


What you obſerve, Madam, is perfectly 
and: if you could not gain the deſired 
certainty without diſcovering your' intention 
to him, I ſhould entirely agree with you— 
but I am very confident the knowledge might 
be gained unknown to him, 


I can- 
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I cannot agree with you in that, Sir. My 


bl REY 8 
ſon's retirement is infinitely difficult to find 


I might almoſt ſay impoſſible, for I'll anſwer 


for it his ſervant dares not, on any conſider- 
ation, diſcover it. | 

I thought I once heard you, Madam, 
mention your brother's being attended with 


two or three Indians, beſides his ſervant? 


1 queſtion whether thoſe Indians could be 
found— and if found, whether they would be 


guides to the place — and I much queſtion, 


whether my ſon's preſent ſituation could be 


diſcovered without his perceiving it. 


That muſt depend on the dexterity with 
which it was managed. Was he a relation 
of mine, I am ſure I ſhould never be ealy 
until I certainly knew the truth. There is 
ſomething ſo very unaccountable in the cir- 


cumſtances of the affair, that 1 cannot help 


having many ſuſpicions. 


* 4 8 — » 
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My -father was not convinced with all 


Mr. Francis's reaſons—T own I am a little of | 


his opinion—he has ſince converſed two or 
three times with. me about it, and expreſſes a 
great deſire to know that my brother is ſafe, 
He is a very humane, good natured man, 
and ſpeaks rationally on every thing. I muſt 
own, Kitty, that T have an exceeding good 
Opinion of his judgment which ariſes not a 
little from my approving his ſentiments in ge- 
neral. He begins, I think, to take rather more 


than common notice of me—is ſeldom eaſy 


without we are at our muſic together, and 


ſeems to take great pleaſure in my company. 
Don't accuſe me of vanity, my dear, for you 
know I am not in general apt to fall into 
that vice but really I like Mr. Francis's 


company much—not merely becauſe he likes 
mine, but I take him 3 a virtuous, well- 
meaning young man, without chat inſipidity | 
of character which you ſay is always joined 


to 


all 
e of | 


0 or 
es a 
afe, 
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to what the world thinks good young men, 
However, Mr. Francis is no very young 
man, but old enough to conduct himſelf on 


principle and experience. Vou need not be 


ſurprized if in a letter or two I tell you 


* 


3 
[a NES TE” « 


but not ſo quick. 
* * * * 
'Tis a week fince I blotted any part of 
this paper—let me ſee what J left off with 
——= Not fo quick, did I fay ? How little 


we know ourſelves ! Oh! my Kitty, this 


Mr. Francis is the moſt amiable man in the 
world He has been much with me of 
late, and takes great pains to influence my 
mind in his favour He even ventured, 
Kitty, to kiſs my hand with fervency too— 
What am I to think of this? I wiſh my 
father knew it—but he has the greateſt - 
opinion of Mr. Francis in the world, and 
therefare: can never blame me for following 
his 
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his example——1 muſt own he is very agree- 


able to me Here he comes—1 muſt leave off, 


> e 68 


Another meeting l and too » much like the 


former —] wiſh in Heaven T had never feen 


be ſo eager to ruſh into an agreeable friend- 
ſhip with a man fo remarkably formed for 
"Pp promoting it—and then be all in a flurry 
L and alarm at finding the wiſhes of one's 
. heart accompliſhed ? I have 'A thouſand 
thoughts all ruſhing in my head at once, the 


very offspring of confuſion, I know not 


of temper ; ; for I am now convinced, that it 


is on ſuch grave, melancholic minds the 


paſſion t takes the deepeſt root. How frank 
1 am, Kitty! 11 cannot be otheriviſe to you— 
„ * 

We 


his face. Is it not an 1 weakneſs to 


what I would have; but 1 heartily wiſh I 
had been bleſſed with your lively ſpritelineſs | 


ree- 


off. 


the 
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We have had another converſation with 


Mr. Francis about my brother; he has con- 
vinced me completely, that it is very im- 
prudent to let him alone to his fate in ſo wild 
a country, and my father is now of his opi- 
nion, and Mr. F rancis has been ſo exceed- 
ingly obliging, as to offer to undertake the 
journey alone, and manage the whole affair ; , 
and he ſays he is confident he ſhall be able 
to diſcover whether my brother is ſafe or not, 
without himſelf being perceived. My father 
thinks himſelf much indebted to Mr. F rancis 
for this very kind offer, and next week 
he ſets out, 
0 © * * 

I can conceal nothing from you, my Kitty 
—and feel infinitely heavy the misfortune of 
1 
want your advice more a thouſand times 
than I can expreſs. Mr. Francis has de- 


not being bleſſed with your company 


clared an eternal love to me—and I have 
"a -- 2m - 
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_ weak * wi own it to 


to me of . f * 36:07 he 
ſhall take the firſt opportunity of laying his 
affairs before my father, and aſking his 
conſent 1 can delay no langer the ſatiſ- 
faction of hearing from you and as ſending 
this letter may haſten the return of one, .[ 
conclude myſelf, &c. 


L. CHETWYN. 


to 
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LETTER XXII. 


Mr. S1NCLAIR to Sir P. CHETwWyYN. 


O THING could give me more plea- 
| fure than my friend's letter : I find him 
therein the ſame worthy fellow I valued fo 


4 


much when perſonally acquainted. Your 


adventure is indeed very ſingular, and much 


ſurprized me; but poſitively, Chetwyn, you 
muſt perſuade her to leave her dearly beloved 


| woods, and bring her to England—be mar- 


ried immediately, and by ſettling on your 
eſtate, convince her that there is ſuch a thing 
as permanent poſſeſſions in England. But 
ſhe is more than a match for you in argument 
—at leaſt you are faſcinated when you oppoſe 
her ſentiments, and are diffident of contra- 


dicting the ideas of your divinity— a divi- 


nity ſhe muſt be——a curiolity uncommon 
and truly wonderful—or laſtly, you are of 
| | | her 
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her opinion, and prefer your retirement to 
your native country, wanting her to leave it 
only that you may call her your's. I ſee 
plainly this is the caſe with you—your living 
with the object of your affection has endear'd 
every object around to you—you are in love 
with the place—with the rural occupations 
—and with the ſimplicity of your life in ge- 
neral:—this blinds your reaſon, and you 
forget the purpoſe which Providence deſigned 
you ſhould fulfil, by placing you in the midſt 
of ſociety : Here lies the ſtrength of the ar- 


gument—General benevolence ! my friend. 


I ſhall expect ſoon to hear you declaim in 
the language of a very hermit—you approach 
nearly to it already. Vour ſentiments, me- 
thinks, are poetical- prithee pen me a ſtanza 
or two on the philoſophy of quitting London 
and all its joys for your retirement with 
A ſtroke or two at the beauty of your miſtreſs. 
When I was at Eton, I could have toſs'd off 


a dozen 


— 
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a dozen in two hours—Bue blank verſe will 

e it ſuit it beſt—let me ſee— will begin the 
{ee buſimeſs for you. | | 


ay. Farewell tlie bufy ſcenes of noiſy life ! 

OY d The ſlippꝰry paths of ambitious greatneſs. 

love 

ta How poetical that is! buf you know, thete 
: ſhould be climax i in all things. 

ge- 


you The trifling vain rewards of wanton folly, 
rie Thoſe eharms which wretched London can pro- 
nidſt | duce | 
To pleaſe the pamper'd mind; Removd from that 
Dread whirlpool of contagious wretchedneſs ; | 
Let mo no taſte indulgent Nature's charms 
m in WW. (Kind parent of each heart-felt joy l) ſcatter'd 
-oach With ſmiling plenty o'er a land, en 

me- With pictur'd features 


cs Pitur'd; features ! a ſtroke that, gan 
ndon enough ! 
wy oh — 18 of artleſs 
Induſtry, where the goddeſs Nature reigns 
Amidſt her rural elegance, let my | 
„„ Numbers 


\ 


— 
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Numbers flow, expreſſive of a fond heart 5 


Breathing the melody of ſilent love. 


Not amiſs, I think, for your love is ſilent 
enough. Now for an addreſs to your Em- 
mera It muſt, be wound up to a fine en- 
chantment of beauty. 


Oh! faireſt of the fair! Can the glowing pen 
Of ardent love dwell coldly on thoſe charms, 
Whoſe potent magic moſt bewitching rears 
The enchanting fabric of deluſive paſſion ? ? 

No: My impaſſionꝰd ſoul would catch at Heav'n 
For ſounds that breath'd'the tender eloquence, 
Which melting, warbles from tlie tongue of love, 
Such words as ſealing muſic's ſofb powers, 
Might give deſcription e divine. 


Theſe diſtant glances at a metaphor highly 
neceſſary ſomething of muſic and painting 
ſhould always come in Poetry is nothing 
without it U pictura poeſis erit, you know. 
That ſcrap, however, ſhould have made a 
note with a handſome * ftar—or$ pothook 


before It, . 
Ft. Aud, 


. % 
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- And, like the vivid colours of a Titian, | 
Strike the awaken'd ſenſes with beaming. 


| Brightneſs, ling in each line 


| And then you a 


but hold, if I get 
into the poetic vein, I may rumble you over 
as much blank verſe as would form a Fob, 
en or King Artbur. . 

But joking and poetry apart—-T think you 
ſhould not let ſo unuſual an accident eſcape 


without turning it to laſting advantage: If 


a 
* you find that the ſame elegant retirement, 
. which you now enjoy, is neceſſary to your 
future happineſs —by all means perſuade your 
Emmera, at leaſt to take one Journey to your 
rebly father 'z—have a parſon ready—be. married— — 
nting and return to your hermitage immediately 
thing for life. You have a noble income, which 
now. will enable you to add a multitude of enjoy- 
aade 3 ments to your retirement; and if by degrees | 
| your; fair one is reconciled” a little to man- 


kind, why you may begin with having 2 
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friend with you, and from that proceed to 


the world itſelf, if you ſhould then have 
ſuch a deſire: This would be my plan. As 
to the point of making Emmera your wife, 
I agree with yon entirely in it By your 
_ defcri ption ſhe 1 is an immenſe treaſure — ſuch 
an one as you can never have an idea of 
meeting with again: I cannot but conſider 
her as a moſt uncommon curioſity, which 
demands all the attention the warmeſt love 


| can give. a 1 1 


J am free in giving you advice, while I am 
in equal want of it myſelf: Be as friendly 
to me as I have been ineffectually ſo to you. 
J am become acquainted with a Miſs Hervey, 
a friend of your ſiſter's. I was at firſt quite 
charmed with her agreeable livelineſs, and 
Having been much in her company ſtnce, am 
grown moſt horribly in love with her. Her 
father has taken ſomewhat more than common 
notice of me but J fear he will not think 

me 


x . 1 
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me grateful in the return I make to his civi- 


5 and good opinion, if I attempt to ſecure 


his daughter's affections unknown to him. 
But here does not lie the difficulty—for you 
muſt know, that I am deeply engaged ia 


another affair, which Jately gave me infinite 


and unbounded happineſs, but now wrings 
my heart with torture. 

I believe it was after I parted with you in 
Jtaly, that accident threw me into the com- 
pany of Signora Henrietta Mancini. The 
converſations I engaged in with her, con- 
1 me that ſhe had a mind of no common 
ſtamp ; her accompliſhments were numerous 
and completely elegant—her wit lively, but 


| ſolid, her judgment penetrating and exact. 
I admired the amiableneſs of her diſpoſition 


no leſs than I contemplated with admiration 
the extreme beauty of her perſon, I ſcarce 
perceived. a fault in her, till J found the re- 


ligion of her country was one ſtanding object 


My of 


4 
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of her ridicule and ſcorn, whenever ſhe could 


ſafely give vent to her ſarcaſms. I thought 


it a moſt remarkable trait in her character, 


and made me almoſt diſbelieve her being an 


Italian, Frequent meetings brought on a 


mutual inclination, which ſoon became on 


my fide a violent paſſion, and I had no reaſon 


to believe a cold return on hers. I loved her 


to exceſs beyond all bounds of moderation; 


and the warmth of her heart, heeting with 


ardor in mine, we treſpaſs d the bounds of 


virtue, and our love from that moment was 


no longer innocent. 


Poſſeſfon, however, did not lower the 
affection which this extraordinary woman had 


raiſed in my foul. She had too many charms 


of mind, as well as body—too many refources 


of enchanting elegance to ſuffer my love to 


grow languid after ſuch an indulgence of 


our defires, I continued to doat on her to 
; diſtraction, and offered a thouſand times to 
| | make 
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make her mine for ever—but ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed all ties but thoſe of the heart—ſaying 
the life of honour was the only one founded 
in reaſon; nor could ſhe bear the idea of 
being ſo unchangeably connected with a man, 
when his affection no longer continued. She 
ridiculed matrimony, and every principle on 
which it is founded, with a ſeverity of ſatire 
that ſhowed an abhorrence. From that time, 
the connection between us grew extremely 
intimate; we lived conſtantly. together, and 
ſhe accompanied me the remainder of my 
travels, I reaped no ſmall benefit from her 


converſation, and the remarks ſhe made on a 


Viet of objects ſhe beheld, and the manners 


of all. "the * through whoſe countries 
we travelled. | 


On my abel in England, Lhired : a bands 5 
ſome lodging for her in London, and con- 


tinued to live with her i in the moſt pleaſing 


intimacy ; but it is not long ſince I have ob- 
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ſerved, that ſhe diſlikes the country and 
people in general, and that ſome diſguſts of, 
I know not what, had entered her mind ; 
but what affected me much more, was a 
bhaughtigeſs of temper which begen 10 ap- 
pear, and which ſometimes broke out eren | 
to me. However, all this ſcarcely affected 
my paſſion, and I continued to love her with 
great warmth of affeQion, 7 

Accident threw me into the company of 
Miſs Hervey ; I was acquainted avich her 
father, and by that means, without any de- 
fign, was on a viſit at his koufe: I was in- 
ſenſibly ied to obſerve the daughter, and 
could not but admice an extreme ſprightlineſs 
maſt agrecably mixed with good ſenſe, and 
an amiable temper I preſently felt a ſome- 
thing like love, and ſucceeding meetings 


Cemplested the conquelt gf ay beat. 


Such is che preſent Rate of my mind: 3 
miſerable one enough Give me your advice, 
e | . 1 ( 


ny 


I have the ſame weakneſs' which I ſhould 
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my friend, for never did I ſtand ſo much in 
need of it: a million of tormenting re- 


| proaches ſting me to the heart. I hate and 


deteſt myſelf ——T have the meaneſt opinion 


of my reſolution and honour that is poſſible, + 


I regret the weak and diſhonourable incon- 
ſtancy of ceaſing to love a woman of un- 
uſual merit, and whoſe heart I have long 
poſſeſſed, on being caught like a child by a 
new face: I fee] the meanneſs of this con- 
duct in its fulleſt extent, but have not the 
courage to pluck it from my ſoul : However 
inconſtant—however fickle may be the mind 
of an irreſolute man, yet the paſſion of the 


day is the tyrant-of his ſoul, and while the 


it laſts, he feels the ſame as violently as him 


whoſe ſoul rejects every attack but one. 
This is a truth I experience myſelf, I did 


not believe I had a grain of inconſtancy 


about me, and miſerable I am to find, that 


have 


Pg 
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have' ridiculed i in others, with all the FINER 


I was maſter of. For Heaven's ſake, write 
me a line of conſolation ; and yet what an 
age it muſt.be before I can receive it ! 


"0 my friend : 1 am, &c. 


— 


H. SINCLAIR, 


*. 


tt 
tl 


* 
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5 
ite LETTER XXIII. 
as Sir PyiLip CHETWYN to Mr. SINCLAIR. 
EAVENS and earth! my. friend, 
what will become of me l Doom'd, 
bo body and ſou], to perdition .I feel all the 


horrors of the rack tearing every nerve, and 
torturing my ſoul ! My Emmera ! my lovely 
Emmera! my charming, amiable pattern of 
more than human excellence—Good Heaven! 
—My foul ! Never can I ſurvive the loſs. 
Oh! Sinclair! Pity the wretchedeſt mortal 
that ever breath'd the air of miſery. I can- ; 
I muſt die with 
The 


not ſurvive it - No- 
Shine not, bright ſun ! 


anguiſh 
world is darkneſs all to me J. 


* * * * 


I am juſt dead with wretchedneſs. Oh! 
Sinclair! J have loſt her 
the villain——1 can ſcarce bear the writing ; 


this horrible A 


Perdition ſeize _ 


Yeſter- 
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. Yeſterday morning, when I had brought 
up tbe cows for my charming Emmera to 


milk, I left her for ſcarce a quarter of an 


hour, to go to the barn on ſome trifling 
buſineſs: when 1 returned, J miſſed her— 
a little ſurprized at not ſeeing her, I walked 
to the houſe. No Emmera—Shocked at this, 
I called her ſeveral times: no anſwer. Her 
buſineſs juſt at milking- time was ſo regular, 
that in two minutes I was convinced ſome 
dreadful accident had happened -I ran about 
| wild with fury! poſted immediately towards 
the hill, over which I had at firſt entered 

_ this retuement—As I went, I caſt a piercing 
| look around, calling all the way, but ng 
ſigns of my Emmera. I ſcaled the hill in 
an inſtant, and deſcending on the other ſide, 
quickly penetrated the thickets ; and mount- 
ing a little eminence, which gave me a view 
of the adjacent valley——Death and diſ- 
traction! what was the anguiſh of my ſoul, 
”; 008 
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on ſeeing three horſemen ſcouring off at no 
great diſtance from me, my deareſt charmer | 
viſibly held by force before one of the vil- 
lains. Gods! what fury, horror and deſpair 
ſeized my very vitals !—I ran with unbounded 
rage after the hell-hounds—but in a few mi- 


nutes they were out of ſight, and convinced 


me a perſuit was vain: A dark cloud of 
terror overſpread my ſoul—I thought the 
hand of death had feized me the world 
diſappeared—a tremor fhook my whole frame 
—1 ſunk upon the earth—a fit, F ſuppoſe, 
enſued, for J felt ſtrangely on recovering 
my legs. As ſoon as I had the power of 
thought, I began to conſider what courſe to 
take: I determined to make a ſignal to my 
neighbours, the Indians, in hopes that ſome 


among them would ſpeedily come to my re- 


lief. I did it immediately—F or four hours 1 


was the prey of every cruel and terrible idea 


the human mind is capable of rece ving 
— 
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: then, for the firſt moment, did I feel to 


# 


what exceſs of paſſion I loved my dear—lof 


Emmera! Juſt Heaven! what anguiſh of 


ſoul, to be hurl'd at once from a ſtate of 
| happineſs and pleafure down to bottomleſ 
perdition ! to tenfold wretchedneſs and. black 


. 4 


In the midſt of a miſerable. reverie of ſor- 


rows,” I caſt an accidental eye on ſome white 


upon the trunk of a tree; I walked to it, 
and perceived it to be a letter ſtuck on, di. 

| rected to me. I opened it with eager hands 
—the. following i is a copy. 


Deſpicable Fellow! 
Lou wronged me with your "Ty while 


you pretended friendſhip. I ſwore revenge, 
and now I have it. Know; that the man 


lives not in peace that i injures me — nor ſhall 


that minx, who had the impudence to refuſe 
me, have reaſon to rejoice. Tis I that 
ſtrike this dagger to your ſoul. Revenge! 


Revenge! Your's with contempt, 


FORREST ER.“ 


mine, thou vile ſerpent of hell., 
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| Revenge Ves ; Revenge ſhall alſo be 
From that 
moment I vowed it—and to fly through every 
clime, rather than let the villain meet with 
death but at my hand. I was wound up to 
ſuch a pitch of fury at his curſed plot, that 
had he been in my power, I believe I could 
have ſeen him rack'd with pleaſure, But 
the idea, of revenge gave ſome little reſpite t to 


that tide of wretchedneſs which flowed ſo 


| m upon my ſoul. 


61 about four hours came five Tide 5h 
one of them had a little Engliſh: I made 


him underſtand my loſs—there needed no 


prayers or intreaties ; the worthy creatures 


felt my ſorrow deeply, which, joined to their 
own affection for my Emmera, made them 
eager for the perſuit. I ſhowed them the track 


taken by my enemy, and told them when he 


fled. They returned home for arms, and 
ta take a ſhorter cut acroſs the country, aſ- 
ſuring 


4 
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faring me, that [ need not fear their reſcuing 
their Queen, ſo they called my dear, loſt 
angel. Fheir aſſurances gave me a little 
glimmering of hope — for theſe people are fo 
amazingly expeditious—fo wonderfully faga- 
vious, and fo indefatigably perſevering, that 
T think there is ſome chanee of their over- 
taking the villain. Heaven grant they may 
do it before any violence Oh! accurftd 
_ thought !—Oh ! wretched Chetwyn—lm- 
poſlible—it cannot be. I long'd ardently to 
. accompany my dear friends, the Indians, but 
could not; I ſhould have been left behind in 


an hour's time. Could I but meet the dog 


point to point—'tis all I * tis all | 
hope far! 5 
24S mS = # * 

Six hours have they been gone, and not 
teturned; I fear not their heartineſs in my 
cauſe, but doubt much whether it is poſivle 
they f ſhould: overtake. them. Oh! Sinclair 
6 _ 25 This 


pacious happineſs ! 


This villain Forreſter, this treacherous, 


ſmiling villain! whs could have ſuſpected 
ſuch baſe, ungrounded revenge! I had an 


opinion of his ſincerity, and engaged in a 


friendſhip with him—but did not think him 
a than any ways qualified for making a good 


huſbarid to a virtuous woman—he offered to 


my ſiſter, and I was againſt the match; but 


merely gave her my opinion; however, it 


was the ſame as her own, and his ſuit was 


genteelly rejected: I had no conception that 
he ſhould not continue my friend, notwith- 
ſanding. this—but it is plain his 15 0 were 
far different, and a mean, cowardly age 
he has taken. 


1 3 * 


One of the Indians returned, brings the 


heavenly news of my Emmera's being reſcued. | 
Thanks to the Gods! Oh! Sinclair, ſhare 


my joy — lt is unbounded ! Vaſt and ca- 
My ſoul dilates with 


: Vor. = G thrilling 
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thrilling extacy ! The villain eſeaped—that's 


a bad ſtroke, but his two inſtruments of re- 
venge breath'd their laſt under the hands of 
my faithful Indians Oh! had I but a 

kingdom to beſtow! all ſhould they enjoy, 


My. heavenly charmer is. at an Indian houſe 


in her way home, greatly fatigued with the 


| horrid attack; but ſhe will come home as | 


ſoon as poſſible; however, I am this moment 
ſetting out-to meet her. 
= „ . 
Oh! my friend! never was there fuch 2 
meeting! The moment I caſt my eyes on 
che lovely Emmera, T. ran and claſped her 
with eagerneſs in my arms ſcarce fetch'd 


my breath for extaey of joy“ Oh! my 


* Enitmera | my Emmera Do I fee thee 
again!“ The lovely, amiable innocent was 
berſelf affected with ſentiments, which-dropt 
Uke tbe balm of heaven to my ſdul Her eyes 

, ſpoke the * age of tenderneſt Sie was 
5 filem 
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flent for ſome minutes—T faw a tear of 
gladneſs ſteal down her cheek ; I kiſſed ie 
away —T preſs d her hand, to my 1 


« Never } never will we part again \”— 


1 This is a happy meeting, Mr. Chetwyn, 


we will part no more.” ——She ſaid this with 
4 ſweet, melting tenderneſs, that lifted my 
very ſoul to Heaven, 1 claſp'd her again in 
my arms, and could have died there with 


pleaſure. Seeing me thus ardent in my joy, 


ſhe propoſed our going home, which I ac- 


quieſeed in: The ſcene was agreeable as 
can be conceived, ſeveral Iadians were around 
us, who eyed us with the moſt unfeigned 
ſatisfation—and poured a thouſand bene- 
ditions an our heads—awiſhing us eternal 
kappineſs—and ſwearing ever to defend us. 
I purpoſely carried with me 4everal preſents, 
which I. diſtributed unſparingly among them, 


| commanding them, in caſe of any want-which 


I could aſſiſt them in removing, to apply to 
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me without reſerve, We parted perfectly 
good friends—we full of ſentiments of gra- 


titude, and they of admiration at our affec- 


tion for each other. When we got to our 
retirements 


Oh! my Emmera ! what an accident 
it was! : 


| Heaven be. praiſed, my Ty that 1 ef 


War ſo well. Great God ! what might I 


85 ſuffered ! [ 


Speak not of it—my hind is on the rack 
at the very idea! Did it not hurt you, my 
Emmera, independent of your danger, to be 
parted at once from me from the com- 


panion of 
Tou know, Mr. Chetwyn, (bluſhing ) 1 


value your company too much not to have 


regretted its loſs. 

Oh l. my amiable Emmera, did you but 
know what horrible terrors of all that's dread- 
ful came full upon my ſoul, when I faw you 


8 5 8 carried. 


Ll 
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carried from me with ſuch violence—Good 
God! what did I feel! But tell me, my 
deareſt, in what manner was you carried off? 

Vour back was ſcarce turned before I ſaw 


three men approaching ſwiftly towards me; - 


| I was a good deal alarmed at the ſight, and 


before I could think of running away, one 
of them, the maſter of the reſt, ſeized 

me rudely by the arm——and pulling me ; 
after him You muſt follow me.” —I was 


ſo aſtoniſhed, that for ſome time L had not 


the power of ſpeech. But when I had re- 


covered my ſurprize, I faid, ee For Heaven's 
ſake, man, what is the meaning of this vio- 
lence ? and being irritated at it, withdrew: 
He looked at me with 
the eye of villainy and contempt—and one 


my arm in a paſſion. 


of his attendants took hold of my other arm, 
and thus they hurried me away, and over 
the cliff; horſes were there ready— one of 


G 3 the 
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the villains then tied my hands behind me in 
a brutal mannet, and taking me before him 
on horſeback, as he would have done a ſack | 
of carn, gallopped off, to my great pain of 


p body as well as mind — then it was that I 


faw you on the hill—Good God! what was 
the anguiſh of my ſoul! Oh! Mr. Chetwyn, 


never more will we be parted ſo— 


My heavenly angel ! that word * 
bleſſings to my ſoul ! Oh | Emmera, my life's 
beſt hope, my only Joy continue to 
have theſe ſentiments, and I ſhall be happy 
indeed. ; 

But, My. Chetwyn, does not this #dyen- 
ture ſhew you what your world is ? What a 
Wreteh muſt this fellow be to form ſuch 
a deſign, and on what account I cannot 


conceire e 


Bar, my Emmers, in what manner did 
gur Worthy Indians teleaſe you ? | 


My 
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My perſecutors miſtook their way, I ſup- 


_ poſe, for they got among ſome impenetrable | 


thickets, where the Indians overtook us— 
The leader of the gang, the moment he per- 
ceived be was perſued, gallopped off full 
ſpeed to a diſtant opening between two woods; 


the two fellows would have done the ſame, 
but not being fo well mounted, one of them 
threw me down, and they were overtaken 


they drew each a piſts], which they fired at 


the Indians, but did not hurt them, who re- 
turned their fire by ruſhing in and cutting 


them both in pieces with their broad-ſwords. 
I believe I forgot to tell you, that one of 


them was the man that attended you when 


firſt I ſaw you. 


Heaven reward the good en for this 


piece of humanity. That villain, who eſ- 


caped their puniſhment, was once a friend 
of mine—here is a letter I found againſt a 
T4 tree 
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tree from him, after you was gone, He dif- 
covered that I was againſt. his deſign, and, 
you ſee, vowed revenge—and the means he. 
uſed was to bribe that ſervant of mine. 
Indeed, Mr. Chetwyn, was I to became 
| ä with the world, man by man, in 
almoſt any manner, I ſhould have reiterated 
Do you not think that 
this adventure adds new ſtrength t to my former 


Teaſons to deteſt it 


opinions: 'N 


I am not ſurprized at your thinking ſo, 
my deareſt. 1 

It would be very ſtrange if you was. But 
now I doubt we may have reaſon daily to fear 
ſome ſuch attempts as theſe, for all your old 
enemies in England may come hither to be 
revenged on you, What a fad thing it is, 
Mr. Chetwyn, that I cannot become the 
leaſt acquainted with a man of the world 


like you, but I muſt immediately be open to 


. thouſand inſults! 
Fear 


li. 


nd, 


he 


me 

in 
ted 
hat 


ner 


ſo, 
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Fear them no more, my lovelieſt Emmera 
—the only villainous ſervant that knows the 
way to this retreat, is dead ; and as to For- 
reſter, he will never more venture ſo near his 


deſtruction Such wretches are ever of cow- 


 ardly ſouls—he will not be long in America, 


Il anſwer for it. But tell me, my Emmera, 
have you ſuffered no violence from the vil- 
lains ? Did not the arch wretch inſult you in 
any manner ? 

My fears, and the bruiſes I received in 
being ſo pinioned on horſeback was all the 


_ miſchief. I received, thank Heaven! | Your 


falſe friend was in ſuch a violent hurry, that 


| he ſcarce open'd his lips to me. * 


Never, my deareſt Emmera! never more 
will we be parted. Juſt Heaven, what 
has been my agony of ſoul, at loſing in one 
cruel moment the moſt = jewel that | 
ever fell to the lot of man ! No, my fair 


| queen of all that's amiable, you ſhall not 


again 


\ 
= 
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again be torn from me in that manner; there 
is no fear of a ſecond attack—but neverthe- 
leſs, I ſhall be more cautious of leaving you 
bor the future; and as there is only one en- 
trance to this ſweet valley, I will to-morrow 
view it narrowly, and contrive to render it 
impaſſable to any but ourſelves —— 

And ourſelves too, Mr. Chetwyn. Why 
not? | „ 
My deareſt Emmera, you know my ſenti- 
ments of that, 1 have? often ſaid that I 
would never perſuade you to a conduct that 
continued contrary to your jnclinations—and 
T ſhall ever aſſert, that this elegant retire- 

ment is infinitely pleaſing to me—Never ſhall 

J wiſh for any company but your's—never 
gh for any other mortal—Oh ! my Em- 
mera, ſuch is the unbounded love with 
which IT adore, that in you 1 behold all 
that is or ever can be dear to me. . 

will you not—— | | 

A truce, . 


V 
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A truce, my friend ! No further on pain 


of my diſpleaſure——Come ; let us forget 
the - accident that occaſioned this conver- 


ſation.— 

Such are the over- cautious evaſions of this 
ſweet creature, too amiable for my repoſe in 
my preſent ſituation. My ſiſter, I dare ſay, 
will contrive ſome means of receiving my 
letters without endangering me to a ſecond 


attack; I ſhall therefore lodge them as uſual, 


and let me hear from you as on as you can; 

and if Forreſter returns to England, give me 
as early intelligence of it as you can procure, 
Adieu, my friend. I remain, &c. 


P. CR RTW IR. 
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LETTER XXIV, 


Miſs CRHETW VN to Miſs HERVEY. 
O my friend is cayght as well as myſelf, 
Pray Heaven ſhe may meet with leſs 


' miſchief than I have done. Oh! Kitty, 


what a wound has my very ſoul received ! 
Alas ! that I could be fo complete a fool ! 


This Mr. Francis I wrote you, that he 


was going to ſee if he could make any diſ- 


covery of the real ſituation of my brother. 


He did, and ſoon returned: He came imme- 


diately into the parlour to me.—Somewhat 
ſurprized at his expedition—T was beginning 


to queſtion him—but he ſaid, 


Don't be in a hurry, my Lucy] left you 


at a time when my heart ſunk within me at 


the idea of being parted a moment from you. 


Tell * my deareſt, is your heart - your 


valuable 


v. 


* 
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valuable heart, the ſame as when I left 
you? Oh! my Lucy, did you but know 
with what exceſs of love 

Fie, Mr. Francis, wave this for the preſent 
Fou cannot think my heart ſhould fl chongo 
in ſo ſhort a time | 

Is it ill mine then, my love? Do you | 
love me as well as you did ?—tell me 

How filly this is ! Do not be ſo — 

I ſhall be miſerable if you do not ſatisfy 
ne— Tel me—may I be aſſured of your 
conſent ſpeedily to make you mine. Iam on 


the rack till To ſatisfy me. 


You know what I hawds oben told you. 
Aſk no more now. | 


Be not ſo cruel, my Lucy ſpeak the 
word to give eaſe to my mind. Will you 


have me? 


I fatisfied him, with ſome little hefitation. 
Oh! Kitty! I own all my weakneſs to 


you 
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| you——He immediately changed his accent, 
and, throwing great contempt into his eoun- 
tenance, 

Fou will! Pretty, forward Miſs—You 
will have me! Now my triumph Is complete! 


Saying this; he pulled off his wigs and ſlip- 
ping off, I ſuppoſe at the ſame time, a part of 
his viſible face, he changed almoſt at once 
to Colonel Forreſter. I was firuck dumb 
with aſtoniſhment——Juſt Heaven! what 
terror darted to my ſoul | Such a de- 
ception was what 1 could have no idea 
of. The pretended Mr. Francis's fea- 
tures were tlie very reverſe of that wretcli 
F orreſter's—a black wig, and large black 
eye-brows, &c. formed the difference 
What a horrible difference. The fiend that 
nov ſtood before me, ſtraining every feature 
into deriſion and contempt ; 
| Von conſent to be married to me, my 
dear eſt, do you not? — cannot think your 


4 heart 
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heart ſhould change ſo ſoon !—] hold you in 


99 


all the contempt of which my ſoul is capable. 
Thou poor, inſignificant, deſpicable trull 
—who catches with open arms the firſt fool 
that offers—Marry you !- An inſignificant 
fellow / muſt he be in good truth !—=But I will 
publiſh this anecdote in every town in Eng- 
land Twill ſound moſt pleaſing to the 
hatred I bear you, and all your contemptible 


family—T'll publiſh it — 


You will I cried my farber, * into 


the room in a violent paſſion. Forreſter had raiſed 
his voice ſo as to be heard by him; he liſtened | 


et the door 4 minute with aftaniſhment)—You 
will publiſh it, villain ! Vou may publiſh 


at the ſame time then the treatment you re- 
ceive from me. Here, J ohn l——=Wil! 


— Harry! © 


The ſervants entered almoſt immediately. 


Seize that raſcal ! Bring him to the horſe- 


pond this minute, 


The 


* Ce x. 
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The fellows' heſitating ; Obey me thi 
| inſtant !—He is a vile impoſtor— 


Bring 
him away. | e 

The fellows Hew at him at once, and in 
ſpite of all his ſtruggling, maſter'd him, and 


lugging him out followed my father to a 


moſt beaſtly hole, which ſcarce deſerv'd the 
name of a pond, the common ſewer of 
the houſe; . N 


c In with him !” cried my father: „ Give 
him a hearty toſs.” 


Three labourers came to the ſervants afiift- 
ance, and all together gave him a moſt glo- 
rious ſwing, and tols'd him in as they would 
have done a kitten—notwithſtanding all his 


.  threats—oaths, curſes and intreaties.— Oh 


what pleaſure did I take in ſeeing the villain 


ſcamper in the air—till. ſouce he went. 
The moment he got on ſhore, « In with 
bim again !” ſaid my father. He was obeyed 
at once—Away he flew, to the tune of 2 
loud 


his 
ing 


in 
and 
0 2 

the 
- of 


Jive 


loud halloo raiſed by all preſent. 


infinitely 


meal with pleaſure. 
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The duck- 
ing was repeated a third time - more ſeverely 
ſtill—the fellows had got freſh ſkill at the 
The 


toſs, and ſeemed to reliſh the ſport: 


wretch could not keep his legs for ſome time | 


when he gained the ground——he was moſt 


nobly paid off infomuch that I queſtion 
whether he will take another trip to America 
on ſuch an errand. He was ſo beſtuffed 
with filth and mire, that I fancy he had loſt 
all power of utterance ; he ſtagger'd to his 
horſe, which hung at the gate, and walked 


him away, nor have we heard any — 
more of him. | 


I muſt confeſs, I enjoyed the chaſtiſement 
: The brute had treated me with 


ſuch inſolence and contempt, and his vile 


ſcheme of deceit had ſo irritated me, that 


[ could almoſt have ſeen him cut. piece- 


Yor. II. H When 
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When. the buſtle was over, my father 
queſtioned me with great good nature about 
the connection I had formed with the pre- 
tended Mr, Francis. I owned every thing 
to him without xeferve, and told him, that 
the villain had fixed on a day for deſiring his 
conſent, and laying a ſtate of his fortune 
before him. He heard me with a tenderneſs, 
of which I ſhall ever retain the moſt grateful 


remembrance. 5 


Make yourſelf no longer * about it, 
my Lucy —He is a deceitful rafcal, and im- 
poſed upon me as well as you; I am very 
ſorry he ſhould happen to make any impreſſion 
on your heart, as it may be a cauſe of un- 
eaſineſs to you, but 1 hope not. Deſpiſe 
the trick, my child—I have puniſhed it as 
it deſerves, and depend upon it, his tongue 
is tied——he is a cowardly fellow, and 
dare not inſult your character tia not 
afraid of it. 


This 
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er This kindneſs f toy father 6 4s the greateſt 
ut WW conſolation to me in the world; and is the 
Rrongeſt proof of the goodneſs and benevo- 
lance of his heart What a valuable father 
He laughs now and then at the deceit 
ard ingenuity of the dog in playing the im- 
poſtor ſo well upon him, and afluming ſenti- 
ments of retirement, merely to get his good 


opinion. 

But now, Kitty, do you not expect an 
my paſſion appearing at once to me in ſuch 
ſtrong colours, muſt have broke at one touch 


the enchantment of the whole? Would to 


I am the weakeſt of all human creatures 


Strong and ſelf-evident as the ridicule of my 


affect me ſtrangely— This I know muſt ap- 


—and it certainly is ſo. I attempt to laugh 


H2 ob 


immediate declaration, that the abſurdity of 


Heaven that was the caſe : but; my Kitty, 


paſſion . appears, I am fool enough to let it 


pear as the heighth of folly to another perſon 55 


o 
* 
— — 
7 — 
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at my own fimplicity—but all is in vain, I 
am ſtill in love with an idea, which once had 
an original, but now -has none. I deſerve 
your pity as well as your contempt. For 
Heaven's ſake do not, by any delay, add to 
the cruel diſtance between us, but let me 
hear from you as ſoon as poſſible. Adieu. 


L. CHETWYN. f 
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LETTER XXV. 
Mr. en to Sir P. CnET Wx. 


Calais. 


1 HO PE, my dear friend, that long before 


you receive this, I ſhall have had a line 
or two from you, in anſwer to my laſt—But 
I never wait for regular anſwers, and the leſs 
at preſent, as I have ſome time deferred 


writing, being fully determined not to ſet pen. 
to paper until I could ö give you a good ac- 


count of that villain Forreſter; for he landed 
in the weſt of England, as I was informed, 


a month ago. Whether he had any deſign 
to continue incog. I know not: but I found 


ſome difficulty in ferretting him out. As 
ſoon as I learned for certain where he was 
(at Sahſbury) I took a poſt-chaiſe for that 


city, and the moment I arrived, ſent my 


lervant to him with the following letter; 


* 
1 
; 
; 
. 
| 
| 
: 
| 
7 
[ 
5 
ö 
j 
i 
' 
: 
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chacoing him not to return without a written 
anſwer, + 


e e Sir, 
ce That fiendibip 4 you ſo aſeh Pre: 
tene for Sir Philip Chetwyn, really exiſts in 
my boſon. Four deceit prompted you ts form 
4 mean, dirty ſcheme of revenge for an old 
maginary injury; the fuceeſs of which is 
vrell known to yourſelf. My fircerity in- 
duces me to endeavour at that juſf chaſtiſe- 
ment, whick my friend, I am well affured, 
would inlet on any one out of my yeach, 
who treated me 25 yo Rave dene kim. As 
litele of The Gentleman as you have frown in 
that vile Mair, I ſhall treat you like one in 
Name your weapon, and place of | 
combat; I only deſire the time may not be 

| longer deferred than to-morrow morning | 
early. Your" 5 | 
Yiu aan © ay E. SIe AIR.“ 


N 24 afwer was as follows: Is 
| e Six, 


en 


4 «> Sir, 


6 The man who ſpeaks to me in the tle: 


of a gentleman ſhall ever receive a gentle- 
man's anſwer. *T'was' the wiſh of my heart 
to meaſure ons with Sir Philip himſelf; 
but as you tre | friendy as to ſubſtitute 


yourſelf" in his place, T eſteem it the ſame 


thing. I enter into no altercation of the 
affair that is paſt. Let the combat decide 
all. What weapon but that of a gentleman ! - 
—the ſmall ſword, Sir. The firſt field on 


the right hand fide of Jeſeph's Green contains 


a chalk-pit proper for our intent, I have 


deſcribed it to your man. As you mention 


to-morrow morning, will five o'clock be 


agreeable? Your's, 


C. Fox R E $ TE wn. 
returned this billet ; | 
„ Sir, 


„The weapen, place and. time wil 
be very agreeable to me, Pp. will be punc- 
H 4 tual; 
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tual ; and ſhall be attended only by my 


ſervant. Your's, #2 5 
H, SINCLAIR,” 


I was at the chalk-pit pretty exactly to 


the time, and my antagoniſt came into it a 
few minutes after me. We immediately 
| ftripped to our ſhirts, and drawing—each 
threw himſelf into a poſture of defence, 


which was, however, ſpon changed by my 


adverſary, for he made a moſt gallant paſs at 
| my heart, as if to try his man ; I parry'd it, 
and dropping my point in a feint, flew at 
him in a deſperate lunge, from which he 
did not eſcape without a flight contuſion, 


which I obſery'd by the heat of his coun- | 
tenance; and rather loſing that coolneſs 


of blood ſo neceſſary in theſe affairs, he 
rather puſh'd me violently than with great 
ſkill, but J found him, notwithſtanding that, 
an excellent ſwordſman. It was with the 


utmoſt difficulty I eſcaped. being run through 
in the laſt of three paſſes - which he made 
| at 


4 
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at me with aſtoniſhing ſiftocls ; I had not 


agility enough to eſcape it entirely, for my 
breaſt was lightly graz'd—T flung myſelf 


into a defenſive poſture immediately, to avoid 


being flurry'd at that ſtroke, as I well knew 
if I then ſuffered my mind to be heated, 


victory would infallibly declare for my ad- 


verſary—1 received another paſs, which I 
turn'd aſide, and with all the quickneſs I 
was maſter of, thruſt at him immediately : 


—he was on his guard in a moment; but 1 


chang'd the point of attack, and turning his 
ſword, ran him into the fide—he ſtagger'd 


at the thruſt—<* Zounds !” cried I, *« you re | 


dead.. No, damme, III live to pierce 


your boy's heart —and clapping his hand 
to the wound, he attack'd me deſperately, 
being inflamed with paſſion—All coolneſs 
was now at an end with him, he fought with 
more fury than ſkill, and receiving another 
wound i in his ſword-arm, he was enraged. to 

| 2 great 


oth, 


ſhort. prayer to God! 1*— — anſwer to me 
| was 
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a great degree. E warn d him of his heat 


ſwore he was a dead man. —and call id to him 


to. alk, his life and your pardog———<© No, 
by G—d.!” was his anſwer 3 and ruſhing at 
me, made repeated paſſes, whick I parry d 
and believe EF could have eontinued on the 
defend we; but to play with a deſperate man 


was too dangerous——he made one thruſt 


which warn'd me not to wait for ſuch an- 
other: I attack d him in my turn, and at 
the third paſs ran him through the body, 


He dropt his arm, Tean'd upon his ſword, 
and was juſt falling when his footman ran 


up, and catching him in his arms, dropp'd 
him gently to the ground—He would have 


drawn my ſword,, but I commanded him to 


deſiſt, well knowing that ſuch an action muſt, 
be his immediate execution. For Heaven's 
fake, Forreſter, ſeiae this laſt moment for a 
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was this: reprobate one ( No, damme, Sin- 
cain, Pye liv'd fike à ſoldier, and ] wilt not 
die like a whining woman, No prayers far: 
me !*—His voice forſoek him, and he expired 
almoſt directly. Heaven have mercy on his 


guilty ſoul f 


I gave his ſervant directions for the care of 
his maſter's body, and repairing to the inn, 
ſet off poſt for London. I waited on my 
friends, told them the caſe—ſettled a few 


affairs, and ſtept into a poſt-chaiſe for Dover 


—embarked for this town, and landed ſafely, 
I am in hopes of not being obliged to ſtay _ 
from home long, for my Lord C. affured me, 
he ſhould find no difficulty in waving a pro- 

eturion, if my father would open his purſe, 

which I know he will readily do—and gain 

me a pardon. | 


Do not, on your friendſhip, return one 


thank or compliment on this affair: I ſhould. 


not 
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— bs opinion of your friendſhip, if 
you would not do. as much in ſuch circum- 
_ ſtances for me. Adieu. 
DE: abe Your's, &c. BER 


H SINCLAIR, | 


7 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Sir PrxiLIe CET wN to Mr. SiucE AI. 


Received your letter of love and de- 

plorable doubt, my friend, and indeed 
you muſt allow me to laugh at your ſituation 
pl little—Between two fine women, both 
demanding the utmoſt attention and the ſole 
poſſeflion of your heart, You are a very 
lucky fellow to be able to toſs your handker- 
chief to the favourite among ſuch women— 


but advice is what you want I muſt there- 


fore ſtop my pen in that path. 
How 1 is it poſſible I ſhould, at this diſtance, _ 


give you advice on ſuch an affair! The cir- - 


cumſtances of the day muſt be your guide. 
The Italian lady, I can eaſily conceive, is 


no common woman; and as ſhe has thrown 


herſelf with ſuch unufual reliance on your 


honour, it would be a baſe action not to act 
towards 
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towards her with the ſtricteſt decorum. But 
ſuch a reſolution cannot prevent your loving 
another woman better; nor is ſuch a new 
paſſion an impeachment of your honour,— 
When ſhe diſcovers the loſs of your heart, you 
aught frankly:to on the truth — tell her your 
affections are poſſeſſed by another, but that it 
is your earneſt wiſh to part on tenms of 
friendſhip and as to any gratification in fu- 
ture, provided Jhe would accept it, that is 
entirely in your own breaſt. Do not i uppoſe 
I am giving you advice ; I mean only to tell 
© yau what I ſhould do in the fame caſe. 

If you have any remains of tenderneſs for 
her, I muſt pity your fituation greatly, and 
J fee you feel much at the idea of your in- 
eonſtancy—T de not wonder at this, and 
time, which will throw you deeper into ur 
new paſſion, muſt be-your cure. 

ek * = 


Our 


and 


Dur 
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 Qur-correſpondence, at prefent, is fome- 


what in the ſtile of love-ſick fwains: I an- 


ſwer the complaint of your paſſion, and 4 im- 
mediately { ſlide into my Own. 


My deareſt Emmera, Sn that daring 
attempt on her liberty, has, I think, liſtened 
with rather. more attention than before to the 
ſubject of my paſſion. Whether the fear of 
ſuch another affair has any influence on her 


mind—or whether ſhe begins to be moved 
with ſympathy at the ardent affection that 


has ſo long warm'd my boſom—T know not; 
but ſhe certainly is not ſo ſpeedy at ſtopping 


our converſations, when they tend that way, 
25 an ufed to be. 


As we were lately at the hermitage, enjoy- 
ing the delieiouſneſs of the place, and a little 
elegant repaſt, which, by contraſt to our 
common ones, appeared infinitely charming 


while our mutual pleaſure and livelineſs 


. „ 
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had tun'd our ſouls to tender ideas, my Em- 


mera ſaid to me, 


' Own to me now, Sir Philip, that your 
friend, the World, could never confer a re- 
tirement ſo ſweetly elegant as this—ſo ſe. 
_ queſter'd—ſo undiſturb'd—ſo—— 

Not ſo quick, my faireſt, 1 ſhould be 
very ungrateful indeed if I was not to 
confeſs, that all my preſent happineſs—all 
the true ideas I have of retirement, are Owing 
to you and this place. Had I not been here, 
I never ſhould have had any : juſt notions 
of what charms a ſolitary life is capable : 
Exquiſite and delightful has my retirement 


been—but, my dear Emmera, the pleaſure 


has been owing firſt to you with you I 
could be happy to exceſs i in any ſpot upon 
earth—but moſt fo in a retirement t with you 


in England | 


My 


— 
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My dear friend, that is a contradiction in 


terms A retirement in England is impoſſible 


—We have debated that point often enough 
ſurely—You' never gave me one reaſon ſuffi- 
cient to change my opinion. 

My dear Emmera, you would never give 
ear to all my reaſons. But what would you 
ſay to me, if Þwas to perſuade you to take a 


voyage to England with all poſſible privacy, 


and as ſoon as we landed, drive in a cloſe 


chaiſe to my country-ſeat, which 1s as private 


and retired as this very ſpot—There, my 


Emmera, we might reſide without ever being 


known, ſeen, or viſited by any one, if ſuch 


was your pleaſure. My eſtate, is extenſive, 


and very woody; there are an hundred ſpots 


about it, which we might turn into hermi- 
tages, ſequeſter” d arbours, grots, &c,—T 
cannot boaſt of ſuch beautiful ſcenes as this, 
but my Emmera's taſte will new mold the 
place, and render it charming—After ſome 
— IX \ little 
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little reſidence, if you regretted this pleaſing 
retirement, I pawn my honour to you, that I 
will immediately return, and ſpend with you 
here the remainder of my days. Wherever 
you are, my faireſt, there muſt I be while I 


have exiſtence. 


A very fine ane indeed! And why 


cannot we enjoy all the pleKures of retire- - 


ment here, as well as in England ?—where, 


I am fure, we can never be ſo compleat!y 


retired but if we were, that is a proof we 


ſhould change merely for the ſake of — ; 


which! is but a blly bene, Sir Philip. 


The deſire of happineſs, which in other 
words, is pleaſure, while innocently perſued, is | 


rational and commendable ; and you may ſafely 
allow, my Emmera, that there are a thouſand 
; objects worthy of attention to be met with 

in a perfectly civilized country, that yield a 


fine leſſon of morality to the heart of man, 
: "2 


Er 
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at the ſame time that they confer no light 
pleaſure to the imagination, | | 
' Leſſons of morality to the heart of man 


That is as much as to ſay, we ſhould 


ruſh into temptation, and run the chance of 


all worldly wickedneſs, becauſe the ſame 
world furniſhes leſſons Catch the diſeaſe, 
that we may ſhow our {kill in curing it! 
My heart, Sir Philip, in my preſent ſituation, 


tells me it wants no leſſons of morality from 


- A vicious world—I have heard my father 


fay—thab i ignorance is no bad ſecurity of 


* 


Thnoce NCC, 


Heavens ! my deareſt, my conſcience ought 


to keep me from carrying you into the world. 


Such beauty and ſuch an underſtanding— 


ſuch penetration- 


Such ſuch are the arguments of the 
world. 


12 . The 
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* The rapidity of your conceptions, my dear 


Emmera, ſurpaſſes mine—but it does not 
take from me my common ſenſe. Let me 
aſk you one queſtion. Do you ſuppoſe that 


the Deity created ſome hundred millions of 


human creatures—gave them ſpeech, hearing, 
underſtanding, and endowed them with a. 
thouſand faculties, uſeleſs but in ſociety—— 
placed them in a ſtate of the moſt intimate 
ſociety—to alleviate each other's ſorrows, 
and to ſhare their joys ? Can you lok around 
this vaſt world and fee, that however various 
are the climates however different the 
tempers, conſtitutions and-ideas of men—yet 
every, where they. agree in this one great rule 


To live in Society. Does not this, my 


Emmera, diſplay the deſign of Providence in 
the ſtrongeſt manner? Can you to this oppoſe 


one inſtance—perhaps not ſuch another in 


the univerſe ? Are ſingle inſtances of a partial 


ſociety to be held in competition with the 
general 
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general ſyſtem of the world's ceconomy ? 
With the univerſal diſpenſations of Omni- 
potence? 

On! Sir Philip 1 chere is a fallacy in that 
argument, which 1 ſhould rot have expected 
from your real ſentiments. Your confound- 


ing the pratice—the caprice—the villainy of 


mankind with the divine management, can 


only lead you into endleſs errors By proving 


too much, you prove nothing at all; for you 


may with equal reaſon aſſert, that it is the 


| diſpenſation of providence, which draws men 


into that cloſe ſociety. to be met with in great 


cities—thoſe receptacles of miſery—of every 
| ſhocking. vice that can degrade the ſpecies — 
thoſe graves of humanity. Theſe are to be 


found in every clime—among evety people— 


however different the tempets—conſtitutions,”* 


and ideas of men—in this one point they 


ne; ; to live in great Cities. This, there- 


5 fore, 
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fore, muſt be the deſign of the Deity.—Can 
any thing be more ridiculous than the ſup- 


poſition ! Where is a greater abſurdity to be 
found than theſe general maxims, founded in 
a private opinion ! Believe me, my friend, 
the divine ceconomy has too much of wiſdom 
in its frame to be the father of human inſti- 
tutions, faſhions, and caprice. Mankind 
have reaſon given them for their guide—they 
Can haye no better and this will ever teach 
ä them, chat a life of retirement and i inno- 
cence is as conſiſtent with their nature as one 
of diſſipation and luxury. 

My deareſt Emmera, I muſt put a con- 
cluſion to all arguments with you——You 
know not what the world is—but you know 
enough of it to diſplay a ſtrength of reaſon 
and a penetration of mind to which I own 


-I will allow. 


myſelf hitherto a ſtranger 


overturn 


t 


» 
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overturn the foundations on which they are 


119 


built. I admire the ſolidity of your reflections 


—and am infinitely entertained at that fund 


of good ſenſe, ſo conſpicuous in every thing 


vou advance. Would to Heaven your father 


had never opened his lips to you about the 


World. 


p 


| Thoſe worldly compliments will never carry 


the force of reaſons and their coming at 


the tail of your arguments, is not to their 


credit. 


But, Sir Philip, you ſhall not ſay 1 


am an ignorant creature, void of every thing 


but prejudice, 


and chattering away on 


things I do not underſtand, Tgnorant I may 


be, but not deaf to the voice of reaſon 


Prejudiced I know I muſt be in favour of a 


retirement, which has proved fo happy to me 


but 1 will allow the world may be better 


than the idea I have of it will permit me 


to think. 


14 


F 


Con- 
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Condeſcend then, my charming Emmera, 


to allow that we could live happily in Enge 


land as well as in America. . | 

I do not doubt it. But the one is a cer- 
tainty—You cannot call thę other any thing 
more than a probability. 


Promiſe me, my deareſt, at leaſt to make 


the trial; I will at the ſame time ſwear to 
return with you the moment you deſire it. 
No promiſes, for the world. I am full of 


terrors at the very idea: nor would that idee 
ever, from my own ſuggeſtions, have entered 


my mind. Believe me, [ think of the palk- 


bility of ſuch, 2 conduct, merely becauſe you 
teize me ſo much about it, and are ſo un- 
happy bere—— | 
Say not that wicked word, my cruel fair 
cannot be unhappy while bleſſed with 
your company; I only wiſh to have you try 


both lives, and then prefer which , pleaſes 


you beſt 5; 3 
Veil: 


* 
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as Well, Sir: I will conſider of it. But ex- 
„ WM p+& an abſolute determination never to leave 


this charming retirement Then you cannot 


* be diſappointed. But let me conjure you, if 
8 ſuch ſhould be my reſolution, not to render 


your future life unhappy in baniſhing your- 
ſelf from a world which has ſo many ties to 


: render itſelf agreeable, in favour of me who 
can manage to live quite by myſelf—entirely 
« ſolitary ; though TI had rather never have 
1 ſeen y ns. : 
dd She, ſpoke theſe words in a faultering, pa- 
. thetic manner, with tears almoſt in her eyes 


u I caught hold of her hand, and dropping : 


{= on my knees before her—bath'd it with my 
tears | 

ir No thou adorable . bleſſed 

h pattern of ſuper- human excellence Never | 

* —never will I leave you one moment; but 

$ 


with the moſt conſtant, endlefs paſſion, be 


] by | — eter- 
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eternally 5 nee Emmera !— 


— 


* will you not return the trueſt——moſ 
ardent paſlion that ever warm'd a buman 
breaſt ! 


Alas! Sir - Philip, why will mo uſe a lan- 
Do not, 


guage I cannot, muſt not hear? 
for Heaven's ſake, do not take advantage of 
my ſituation——Be content to know, that! 


value you infinitely beyond the idea of All 


other men——You know not how much! 


efteem vou 
: Eſteem me —Emmera 

Be not dus at a word : | You know not 

affeQion 


Oh! Sinclair! what bluſhes and confuſion! 
what painting of the modeſt ſou! !—Heavens! 


—— 


with what- 


te extatie ſound yet vibrates to my liſtening 

: ears—and ſooths me with ſoul-enchanting 
55 harmony, »Twas a ſweet turn in her affec- 
| tion 
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tion which. I neter knew till then—and M's 
me with heavenly hopes. 

My Emmera ! my life's beſt joy! my only 


love! 115 moment do 1 ſwear eternal con- 
ſtancy to that fair ſoul which does illumine 


mine ! Never will 1. in thought, word 9 


deed, offend againſt your ſlighteſt wiſh—but 


let my life flow one continued fiream of love, 


fidelity and joy! Moft amiable woman 1 


moſt lovely of mortals ! 


I could have run on for ever, but the dear 

angel aroſe from her ſeat to recoyer her little 
9 

confuſion, and hinted, that it was time to 


go. This has been a day, indeed! 1 will 


perſue my advantage and, if poſſible, bring ; 


this angelic creature to conſent to make me 


capitally happy. Could I but call her mine ! l - 


Oh, Sinclair ! how my heart beats at the 
very idea 
„ * 


— — — 
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By flight degrees, I have brought my dear 
Emmera to think a little about leaving this 
retirement, at leaſt for a time She does 
not ſuppoſe that I diſcover her thoughts 
but, nevertheleſs, I think I am not miſtaken, 
This morning, while I was converſing with 
her about thoſe conveniencies in the world, 


which are of the greateſt uſe in ſuch a retire» 
the ſaid, 


ment as this 


What was your father s deſign, Sir Phill, 


in leaving England, with his family, to make 
o long a ſtay in America? I doubt he has 
| as bad an opinion of the world as myſelf. . 


My father, Madam, had an Iles of pur- 
chaſing an eſtate in our colonies to good ad- 
vantage: He was fond of the deſcriptions he 
had heard of the country, and had a great 
| cutioſy to ſee it; 


And has he purchaſed ? 3 


Not yet. He did not care entirely to fi 


before he was viſibly aſſured that the country 
| and 


MP OD 


OO 


ntry 
and 


and climate would anſwer his expectations. 
He therefore lodges at preſent at the houſe of 
a conſiderable planter at a back ſettlement, 


from whence he makes. excurſions to view 


the country. 


\Did you not once mention a ſiſter of 
your $ that was with him * 


My ſiſter and ſervants compoſe his OR | 
family. : 


But ſurely, ſuch a life to her muſt be very 
melancholy ; z for your father, I fuppoſe, is 
generally out, and ſhe has been uſed to a 


very — one. 


To moſt women it than 2 but my ſiſter, | 


Emmera, has a little of your diſpoſition in 
her ; ſhe cares not the leaſt for a life of diſſi- 


pation and company, but is very contented 
with her -preſent ſituation. She is fond of | 


reading, and. paſkonately ſo of muſic—and, 
thoſo two amuſements, with the correſpond- 


Enes. 
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ence ſhe carries on with her friends in Eng- 


land, do not leave her much tedious time. 


To: -me, that appears a ſtrange life: Con- 


tinued reading muſt ſoon exhauſt the atten- 
tion, and pain one's faculties—beſides, what 
numbers of books are neceſſary—and I have 
often heard my father complain of the ex- 


treme poverty of moſt that have been pub- 


liſhed * I cannot but think he would have 


brought all the really good ones with him to 
his retirement. As to muſic, my ideas are 
certainly very confined, and he never gave 
me any but very flight explanations, always 
| however adding, that the charming melody of 
the little feather'd muſicians e ex- 
ceeded the ſounds of art. 


Tour father, my Emmera, was a little pre- 


judiced in every thing relative to the world 
but in nothing more ſo than muſic — for 


ĩt is moſt certainly the moſt divine amuſement 
; —- we 


* 
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ng - we have any conception of and thoſe who 
are maſters of it all agree that no enter- 
tainment is ſo conſtantly agreeable. It never 
cloys. 
phat But, Sir Philip, if it is ſo, ſtill that and 
nave MW reading can only employ the mind—and but 
very lightly any part of the body. What 
wholeſome labour and exerciſe does your 
fiter take? Or is ſhe like the ladies in gene- 
ral, who do nothing but ſit ſlill and ſleep? 
No labour, my dear Emmera : but ſhe | 


walks for exerciſe. 
Where does ſhe walk to ? 
Only for the pleaſure of the walk. 


What for no buſineſs no employment ? 
That is -very ſtrange. Surely there is no 
pre- living an agreeable, healthy life, without 
ord bome rural buſineſs—My father told me, the _ 
for Wl ladies of the world in general had neither 
ent health nor ſpirits—but thought your ſiſter 
we N | She 
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| She was never uſed to any thing af that 
kind; and yet, wy Emmera, ſhe has both, 
and I would anſwer for your thinking her 2 
ſenſible agreeable woman, and no flighty fine 
lady of the world. - > 
| What would. become of my health, my 
ſpirits, —and indeed every thing agreeable to 
me, if I was. to lead ſuch. a life ! Reading 
and muſick —A little may be very wel- 
but not that little, if previous labour did not 
render it acceptable, Every lady ſurely ſhould 
at leaſt cultivate a little garden—or one held, 
to ſave them the fatigue of walking for the 
| ſake of 1 ſleeping to paſs their 

time. 


But by your deſcription of your 


ſiſter, 1 believe I ſhould like her conyerſation 
very well. 


My charming Emmera, I 4 ſure you 
would—and why not go and pay her a viſit 


and give her a little advice to change her life 


for one more rational! N 
„ | Ah! 


ti 


g * 
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Ah ! Sir Philip! To be ſure ſhe would 
take my advice I underſtand you. Vou want ; 


me very much to lead the ſame life — 


No, by Heaven! I would not have you 


for the univerſe; and let us live where we 


| will, our life and employment ſhall be the 


ſame. But, my dear Emmera, conſent toa 
ſhort viſit at leaſt— 
IL Don't forfeit your promiſe, Sir 
Philip Chetwyn—I will conſider of it. 
Jove! Sinclair! If I could but bring her 
to it !—But I will not deſpair—She broke 


the converſation off—But I ſhall re- aſſume it 


as ſoon as poſiible. - 

* * * 4 
Heavens! my friend ! Emmera— the 

charming Emmera, conſents to leave this re- 

tirement !—to pay a viſit to my ſiſter— 

Now is the happy moment come ! now, Sin- 
Vo“. II. _ = „ olair, 
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clair, J am a man Kind, oonſenting, an- 
gelie ervature! Nought but eternal fweetnefs 
reigns in tht fair foul | This firoke=othis 
moſt agreeable and almoſt unexpected tiding, 
has infuſed new life into all my hopes. re- 
newed the converſation to-day, and after a 


few other queſtions, ſhe ſaid, 


Now, Sir Philip, I doubt yow think there 


is no content in this ſweet, this happy, in- 
nocent ſpot — you have your native country 


in your head—and I am the cauſe of your 


uheaftnef: — 
My kindeſt Emmera, I have 3 


too much happineſs in this retirement, ever 


to harbour the ſlighteſt diſlike to it nor does 


one wiſh to reviſit t our native country ever 


enter my heart, unleſs accompanidd by you. 
lf then, if 1 was to confent to Ville 
; your fifter for a day ot two, you would 185 


me to 85 to Englahd 
4 . . : | Foftce 
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Foree you, mV deareſt -name not yhat 


cruel word. The idea is hateful te nom 
Never wilt I aſk a thing of you, which I 


think will not be agreeable to you, 


I think you have not deceived me in her 


character | 


No, believe me, my Emmerat =, 


If it would give you ſatisfaction and 
render this place more agreeable to you on 


our return, T would confent to leave it for 


a ſhort time. 


Oh! my Emmera! Ten thouſand bleffings 
reft upon that angelic heart, which ſecks 
nought but to oblige. It will give me inſi- 


nite fatisfaction, my deareſt— and make this | 


retirement a thouſand times more agreeable 


than ever. A million of the fincereſt thanke 


flow with rapidity from my grateful ſoul. 


When, my Emmera hen — we 
ſet out? 


K 2 ol 
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Ohl be not in ſuch a hurry that impetu- 
oſity is what I dread. We muſt not be in 
ſuch haſte. Remember, if I agree to it, 


that you promiſe me 


Any thing, my deareſt Emmera— 


Not to aſk me to ſtay with your ſiſter longer 
than is agreeable to myſelf, 


By 8 [ I will not. 


And if I find it agreeable to me to make 
any ſtay with her, that: you will not aſk me 
to go to England. 

. Depend upon me, I will not. 

Don't be ſurprized, Sir Philip, at my 
cautions—I know not how I ſhall like the 
ſociety at your father's—it may be diſagree- 
' able to me; and though I agree to take the 
journey, yet I cannot anſwer that it will be 


agreeable to me.. 


- You ſhall be the fole manager and di- 
rectreſs, my angel, I conſider your conſent- 
5 | 8 1 
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ing to the viſit as a great condeſcenſion, and 


every thing concerning it ſhall reſt entin 


in your own. breaſt. 


4 


: Remember your promiſe — 1 expe you 
ſhould be on honour. | 
But, my deareſt ill h ſhall 
we go? 

When you pleaſe. You ſhall manage that. 


Well then, to-morrow : we require ſcarce 
any preparation. 
| That is rather too ſoon; for we muſt make 
the ſignal to our old and faithful friends, the 
Indians, to give them notice of our leaving 


this place for a ſhort time, that i in caſe they 


_ ſhould accidentally ſtand in need of our afiſt- 


ance, and come to us for it, they may not 


find us fled without knowing the reaſon. 


True, my deareſt—But I will make the 
ſignal to-morrow morning they will be 
3 with 
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with us before night, and then we may very 
woll fot off the next morning. 


Well, as you pleaſe in that: But remem- 
ber, Sir Philip, the cows and oxen are let out 
of the encloſures, that in caſe we ſtay rather 
Jonger than we think at preſent, they may 
have the whole valley to range over. 


* - * * 


What an amiable affection has this deareſt 
of all women for the only place which ſhe 
remembers—her little world, which contains 
all ſhe knows, and all ſhe withes. A thou- 
ſand flight horrors of a melancholy mind 
fenders the leaving it pathetick to the. laſt 
degree. We are ready to begin our march, 
and my Emmera is ſettling a few little 
matters, that ſhe may leave her houſe in good 
order. Our old faithful friends attended our 
ſignal; and When 1 explained to /them'the- 
reaſon, affuring them, that we did not gellgtt 
to 


ut 


7 
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to be abſent long, but that if accidentally we 
ſhould, we hqped they would not diſcover 


our retreat to any one; adding that, we 


would not return without bringing freſh 
Hores with:us;for their:aſſiſtance on ;opcaſton ; 
they, in the-warmeſt manner, aſſured us of 

their eternal ohſervanee of our Airections, ; 
moſt heartily wiſhing that we might iſpeedily 
-eturn. Two of them ſtaid· to _— us in 
the -j journey. 


We are now ſetting of. Heaven preſerve 


my Emmera in every clime, and in every 


ſituation which chance can throw her in. 
I ſeal up this, and ſhall diſpatch it imme 


diately, and deſign writing to you Again 
from my father's. Adieu. 


Your's, 


Þ,CHETWYN. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Miß HAVE to Mifs CHETWYN. 


AN unlucky affair, my deareſt, has hap- 


- >. pened ſince I wrote to you laſt. | My 


Mfr. Sinclair has fought a duel with Colonel 


Forreſter, and kill'd him in it, and of courſe 
has fled to France, He is at preſent at Paris, 
They fought at Saliſbury, Mr. Sinclair came 
immediately poſt to London, call'd on me 
for a quarter of an hour, ſaid he challenged 
F orreſter for a villainous attempt on your 
brother's miſtreſs, of which affair I knew 
nothing. He declared to me, with ſome 
confuſion, that he loved me to diſtraction. I 
freely uſe his own expreſſion; and begged 
ardently of me, in caſe he ſhould be neceſſi- 
tated to ſtay long abroad, not to forget his 
paſſion: I was in ſuch confuſion the ſhort 
time he was with me, that I know not what 
anſwers I returned. A 


I muſt 
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I muſt own, my Lucy, that his bravery 
pleaſes me beyond meaſure : Nothing could 
be more honourable, or more in the ſtyle of 
truly generous friendſhip, than reſenting in 


ſuch a manner an indignity put upon his 


friend. Such a behaviour ſhows the ſpirit of 


a gentleman. I have no doubt but he will 


always conduct himſelf through life with 


honour and reputation. 


This attempt which F 8 made anda 
your brother's lady incog. muſt have hap- 


pened directly before he came in that vile 


manner to you. Apropos, my deateſt, what 


a confounded fellow! Thank Heaven he has 
been puniſh'd according to his deſerts Such | 

a piece of deceit and revenge I think I never 
heard of: But it muſt be owned, your father 
treated him incomparably; and had you 
known his attempt on your brother's ſoli- 


tude, it would have given freſh poignancy to 


every 


5 
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every toſs, ſevere as they were. But all re- 
wenge in netunn is fully complete: he is dead; 
and peace be with his aſhes. 

Whether Mr. Sinclair will be able by his 
friends in England to ward off a proſecution 
from Farreſter's friends (nothing of which 
nature is come on yet) and then be able to 


| procure a pardon, I know mot; but moſt 


heartily wiſh he may, for his abſence from 
England i is very far from being indifferent to 


me. I muſt own, I admire the man ex- 


tremely, and wiſh moſt heartily that I haf 
never feen him, or the mutual good opinion 
between us might have come to ſome agree- 
able event. My father is exceſſively concern- 
ed at Sinclair's misfortune, and teſigus ſpeak- 
ing to my lord 8 about * but doubts 
— of any ſucceſs, 


5 S * * 


Mrs. Edgerton called on me this morning 
in deep :mourning :—her huſband died in 


| priſon 
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priſon laſt week. She has more melancholy 
on the occaſion than I expected in her, or 
thought her capable of; for a more airy, 
ſeather of -a ſoul J never met with. During 
his illneſs, he ſent moſt preſſingly to beg her 
preſence for a few minutes before he died, 
and from her account of him I cannot wonder 
at her not being in ſpirits—it was enough to 
ſhock a monſter. He was in moſt terrible 
apprehenſions of another world—even to a 
madneſs of horror: Confeſs'd ſome ſhocking 
affairs to ther, of which ſhe had no concep- 
tion: among others, no leſs than two mur- 
ders=——Dark indeed! for a ſmall eſtate in 
Dotſetſhire. He died almoſt raving mad ſoon 
after ſhe left him: and if ſhe regains her 
former gaiety ſoan, I ſhall think ſhe has 


no reflection in her. 


We are going into Northamptonſhire for 
about three weeks; I ſhall not ſend this to 


the poſi till we return. 
T his 
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This letter of ſernide; my dear Lucy, two 
months old, will afford you a wonderful 
diſh of entertainment. But in the ſweetneſs 
of your diſpoſition, I look for the oblivion 
of all my dulneſs. So dependant, I ſcribble 
away, and fear not the * of ſtu- 
pidity. 

No tidings of my ab Mr. Sinclair: 
Pray Heaven he may ſoon regain his native 
land, never to leave it more ! 1 now feel 
| myſelf deeply i in love indeed—Own it I muſt 


—for it makes me miſerable, and you, 1 


know, will pity me. Would to Heaven 1 


had never ſeen him—and yet—aye—it is 


as well 


Lo - * 


I called upon Mrs. Edgerton to-day, being 


— melancholy myſelf, deſigning to condole with 


her, and ſhe with me on our ſorrows— 
She was not at home : I flung myſelf into 
her 


ta 
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her ſofa, and turning over a leaf or two of 


a novel which laid there, found the following 


billet, which I had the wicked curioſity to 
read, but am very glad I did. : 

64 As. ſoon as ever you ſee- Miſs Hervey, 
gain all the intelligence you can about Chet- 
wyn and his girl: we are certainly right, If 
you do not act your part well, Huſſy you 
deſerve to be hang d Think of the reward! 


and be cunning C. aſſures me, Hervey 
wil be routed, horſe and fogt, the firſt week 
of the term, for then the ſuit comes on 


— Of all other things, take care of the 
C. G.“ 


priſon'd dog. : 
Directed to Mrs. Edgerton. . 


I wok a copy of it with a pencil directly, | 
and faw by the date that it was only three 


days old. What the deuce it could mean, I 


could not conceive—ſo totally myſterious ! 


—but Jeng was plainly at the bottom, 


which. 
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which I did not like, J had ſcarce copied 
and returned it to its place, when I heard 
Mrs. Edgerton's rap, and in ſhe came. | 


was amaz'd—ſhe came in with a moſt jaunty 
arr, followed by 2 gentleman richly dreſſed 
—herſelf in cotours, and quite berigg'd with 
finery, 1 faw the was abath'd at the light 
of me, but I took no notice of her change 
of apparel, nor her gentleman - attendant, 
and appeared not to fee her confuſion. She 
recovered herſelf preſently, and began to chat 
about indifferent matters.—I made but a 
very ſhort viſit, and returned home full of 
conjeQures and ſurprize, 


The note I had copied was an inexplicable 
knigma. As to Mrs. Edgerton, I was con- 
vinced that all friendſhip with her was dan- 


gerous and abſurd; 1 had no KT] of her, 
8 


a moſt 


and great reaſon to think ſhe w 
confounded hypocrite, and engaged in ſome 


# 


plot of no good countenance, The concluſion 
6 5 : of 
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of the note made me determine to few it 
to my father: I knew he had a law-fuit—aw 
old affair, but it never, to my knowledge at 
leut, gave him the leaſt uncaſineſs.— 
What the prifon's dog could mean, I could 


not gueſs. 


I went to him with it, tefling him where, 
and in what manner I found it—He read it, 
bar ſaid laughing, „Meer fluff, Kitty 


nonſenſe el would have argued the matter 


2 little with him, but he made a great joke of 
it, and ſtopped me from ſaying any thing more 


about it—Whether it be ſtuff or not, I will 


have nothing more to ſay to Madam Edger- 
ton, further than giving her an opportunity 
to queſtion me about the ſubject of the note. 


1 will not ſeal up this till after next week, 


for I have a mind to ſee what turn my 

father's law-ſuit will take, if there ſhould 

be any trial, Pn | 
jc S * - * 

: Io tked 
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I aſked my father to-day, Lucy, about 


this law-ſuit—He told me, it concerned his 
Berkſhire eſtate: That he came to it in 


conſequence of his brother's will who inhe- 


rited it, for want of heirs in the right line— 
that the man with whom he had the ſuit pre- 


tended a deſcent from ſuch an heir, and 


claimed the eſtate accordingly : he added, 


that it was rather a litigious affair that ws: 


clear in his favour, his antagoniſt wanting 


to teaze him into purchaſing a general diſ- 


charge, which, however, he would never 


do. Pray Heaven my father may really 
be as ſecure as he thinks himſelf. 
a . . 

The trial came on according to expecta- 
tion, and a ſtrange affair it has turned out. 
| My father has loſt his cauſe and eſtate, moſt 
| unexpectedly, Good God! Lucy! what an 
| affair is this] Chang'd * nothing to a 


matter | 


f 
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at. matter of ſuch amazing conſequence. But 

is we are all ruined paſt redemption Grant us 
in patience, Heaven! 

3 . I believe I ſhall be able to recollect myſelf 


enough now to give you ſome account of 
this ſtrange and unhappy affair, My father's 
antagoniſt is the friend of a former owner of 
the eſtate, for want of | whoſe heirs my 
father poſſeſſes the eſtate. This man carried 
it on for a daughter of his friend, the reality 
of whoſe being was the diſputed point—but 
he proved it ſufficiently ; and alſo that ſhe 


was on her way home from America (whither 
her father carried her) for that he had diſ- 
covered her, and ſent repeatedly for her 


ta- coming over. But what puts this matter 
ut. out of doubt, was the arrival of the daugh- 
oſt ter, a young woman, in court, during the 
an trial, who giving ſatisfactory anſwers to 
a whatever was aſked, as far. as ſhe could know 
155 por. II. | L : any 
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any thing of the matter, and the identity of 
her perfon being proved by her attendants, 
and a remarkable ring, containing the picture 
of her mother ſet in- diamonds, which was 
proved to have been in the poſſeſſion of her 
father before he left England In ſhort, 
theſe and many other circumſtances being le- 
gally proved, the deciſion, after a moſt re- 
markable trial, was given againſt my father, 
who is now left poſſeſſed of ſcarce an hundred 
* year, inſtead of more than twenty times 
as much. — How the loſs is ſo exceſſive, I do 
not yet underſtand, —However, the young 
woman, Elizabeth Hervey, my new couſin, 
with ſeveral of her friends, are actually gone 
down i into Berkſhire to take poſſeſſion of her 
new inheritance, What a ſtran ge affair is 
this J Poverty and wretehedneſs will be our 
portions— Oh! Sinclair! Sinclair But, | 
alas Nao more. 5 
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| Miſs Hervey is in treaty J hear to ſell her 

| new-acquired eſtate—There are ſome ſtrange 

; doings among them, but I hear no particu- | 

| lars. Adieu, my dear Lucy, This letter | 

f is e d length enough. 

j C. Hervey. 
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LETTER XXVIIL 
Sir Pt1Liy CHETwWyYN to Mr. SINCLAIR. 


E arrived at this place laſt week in 
perfect health and ſafety : Heaven 
be praiſed for my good fortune And yet ſo 
accuſtomed have I been to a ſequeſter'd life, 
that the change to the ſociety of ſeveral _. 
| perſons is attended with no' agreeable ſenſa- 
tion. I felt an inexpreſſible ſurprize, mixed 
with pain, on ſeeing any other figure than 
that of my amiable maid. Our journey was 
terribly difficult and fatiguing, and would 
have been too much for any other woman. 
When we came amongſt the ſettlements, and 
ſaw ſome corn- fields ſcattered, Emmera made 
me obſerve, that the crops were not near ſo 
fine as our own little ones. And ſee,” ſaid 
he, how fall of weeds this wheat is—how | 
ean they keep it clean, ſo thickly ſown ?”— © 
| She 
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She was ſometimes quite hurt at ſeeing poor 
crops over- run with weeds, The people we 
met gave her no great idea of the ſpecies— 
The ſeemed diſguſted at mankind. When we 
arrived, I aſked for Miſs Chetwyn, and was 
immediately ſhown into her apartment. She 
was in aſtoniſhment at ſeeing us-—* Good 


God ! is it my brother that I ſee !?—— 


Even ſo, Lucy—And' I have brought a 


; young lady with me, whoſe company I am | | 
5 ſure will give you no ſmall pleaſure, | 
L Bhe ſaluted Emmera, and expreſs'd great | | 
: \— happineſs at ſeeing her. There was but little | ö 
- aukwardneſs in her return: Nature and her 
5 : own inimitable ſweetneſs gave an elegance to 

d what little ſhe ſaid, beyond all the varniſh'of 

e politeneſs. My father was abſent; I was 

0 glad of it; as I did not deſire to introduce 

d ber to ſeveral at a time. I turned the firſt 

W _ © converſation on Emmera's having been fe- 

5 2 + cluded from the world ſo long, and on the 


I 3 LS |  unwul- 


3 
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unwillingneſs with which ſhe entered it; my 


ſiſter ſpoke with good ſenſe and moderation, 
wiſhing that what little ſhe now would ſee 


of the world, might give her no reaſon ta 
repent the ſtep ſhe had taken, 


Emmera was not very free; ſhe took 
great notice of my fiſter, and ſeemed to 
obſerve her through. 


I took an n when we were 


alone, to aſk her how ſhe liked Lucy 


« Very well, ” ſhe replied ; 34 1 think her a 


| ſenſible, agreeable woman, but ſhe has a 
thouſand ideas of which I have no concep- 


tion, and many expreſſions which I do not 


| underſtand. I don't wonder at it—for it 


would be ſtrange if ſhe was otherwiſe.” 
6 But are you ſo ſhocked at ſociety, 


my hat. as you expeRed .“ No,” 
anſwered ſhe ; © but remember, I have ſeen 


yur little of it yet.“. —We retired early to 
the 


1 
% * 
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the apartments my ſiſter had provided for us 
—after a ſupper, which gave Emmera a little 
diſguſt—The footman was bobbing behind ; 
us officiouſly attentive, which I ſaw ſhe did 
not like—I wink'd on my ſiſter, and ſhe ſent 
him away, after ſetting what we could want 
on the table. There was a fricaſſée of 
chickens, a pigeon-pye, and ſome other 
trifles, all of which my ſiſter help'd her to 
—She taſted them; but I immediately ſaw | 
ſhe liked none of them—but at laſt made a 

hearty meal on bread and butter, with a 
draught of water, after taſting beer, at 
which ſhe made a wry face. She drank one 
glaſs of wine, which ſhe ſaid was bad; and 


_ xetired to her chamber with no favourable 
idea of cookery i in the world, 


Emmera and myſelf were up in the morn- 
ing as ſoon as Mr. Jones's ſervants : we took 
à walk into his plantation, or (more properly 
Pong farm, and ſhe was highly enter- 


L 4 „ 
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tained with viewing ſeveral of the huſbandry 
implements, and the cultivation they beſtowed 
on the earth. She obſerved, with great plea» 
ſure, that none of the fields were ſo well 
cultivated as her own, nor produced ſuch | 

abundant crops. —This was matter of great | 
triumph to her, and fhe failed not to take 


advantage of 3 


My ſiſter had breakfaſt ber than uſual: 
Emmera reliſh'd the tea, and liked the meal 
in general very well. When it was over, 1 
deſired Lucy to play a leſſon on her harpſi- 
chord, low, moving, melancholy muſic, 

and as ſhe had a German: flute I accompanied 
_ The amiahle maid preſently ſhowed in 
her eyes the pleaſure the . muſic gave her. 


She greedily liſtened to every note, and OY 


| we had done ſhe was in raptures 


Well, Emmera—are- not theſe ſounds - 
_— 8 | eee CET 
Oh! 


. 
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Oh! moſt divinely ſo ! This is very ama- 


zing—W hat a moſt ingenious contrivance is 
this! (AHriting the keys) I have no conception 
of the mechaniſm of this inſtrument. 
Don't you think, Emmera, that this is as 
agreeable as birds muſic? ee 
” J muſt confeſs, it entertains me vaſtly 


more, Shall you not be tired if you py 


another tune! ? 
N ot in he leaſt. 


We play'd her another concerto in the fo- 


mn ſtyle, and then ſeveral more, which 
| her prodigious pleaſure. We once 
d into quick notes of difficult exe- 
cutior but they gave her viſible pain—ſhe 


5 ſeemed delighted to dwell on the flow, me- 


lodious movements, which yield a ſoft me- 


lancholy to the ſoul. Such was the pleaſure : 
ſhe received from the muſic, that I believe 
ſhe could have heard us a week. But I did 


not 
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not care to let the pleaſure ſhe took in it be 


f 
doo far gratified—as any thing in foeiety that I 
gave her pleaſure was a material point to me. : 

t 


This of muſic was the moſt important of | 
all, for even that day I thought I ſaw a little a 


of ſomething like laſſitude in her, for want t 
pl her uſual employments. 14 did not wonder 
at it, for the change of life was ſo entire, I 
that it muſt, in ſome meaſure, affect, 1 ] 


| ſhould apprehend, the conſtitution even of 


her body. 5 35 52 | t 
Tt gave me great ſatisfaction to find, that 

my ſiſter made ſome progreſs in her good 

opinion: J oſten converſed with her about ä 


her new ideas, and found with pleaſure that | 
ſhe conſidered Lucy 8 acquaintance as an ad- | 
dition to her happineſs. | | C 


Whatever I obſerved ſhe: diſliked of man- 
nes and cuſtoms in our anhin e ee de- 
termined to make uſe of as an argument to 

perſuade 
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perſuade her to take a voyage to England, 
where we might reſide ſome time alone on 
my eſtate—and if ſhe refuſed it, I deſigned 
to urge her ſtrongly to an immediate mar- 
riage—hoping between the two expectations 
to gain ſomething to my wiſhes at leaſt T 
broke the petition to her the firſt opportu- 
nity, when I thought I obſerved a little me- 


Jancholy i in her 


My deareſt Ries; tell me hw you like 


the life we lead here at preſent. 


Not at all, Sir Philip—I was thinking of 
a return to our little, chearful retirement, 
which appears a thouſand times more agree- 
able than ever. I like your | ſiſter extremely, 


and muſt own I ſhould regret her loſs—but 


as to every thing elſe which your boaſted 


| Rate of fociety—— 


Don't be too ſevere, my Emmera—nor 


judge of what I * a ſtate of ſociety, from 
what 


5 ſor Lucy 8 company, I could not exiſt here 


aà⁊ moment, We move here to the hours and | 
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whos you ſee here, This life is as diſagree. 
able to me as it is to you—and was it not 


cuſtoms of other people: : we have no em- 
L ployment—no amuſement but muſic—all is 

melancholy——But, my dear Emmera, that 
would not be the caſe, if we were ſettled by 


ourſelves on a pretty little farm, to cultivate 


as we did in our retirement, with no more 


a W 
company than was agreeable—my ſiſter now 
ti 

and then, for inſtance, with a little concert 
| 
of muſic ; and if we liked to look on the [ 
e 


buſy world a little to laugh at it, we might, 
in the midſt of all, be = and retired. 


| You draw: an agreeable picture, I mult | 
confeſs, | e | 


It is wht + may be realized at once, my 
Emmera ; if you will agree to take a voyage 
to England, and ſettle on my eſtate—to try 


only how you like i ?: 


0. 


2 
8. 
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Oh! Sir Philip—think of 2 promiſe 
A voyage to England Fe T 

' Why, my Emmera, i it ould be but a 
light affair—a favourable gale would pre- 


ſently waft us thither ; and if you did not 


like it when you had tried it a little, why 


we would return for life to our hermitage. 


4 * 


I cannot conſent to this, Sir Philip, but 


muſt prefer my petition in return; that you 
will perform your promiſe, and return now 
to our farm—If you like not the life—only 
ſend me back, and you, you know, can 


enter the world at your pleaſure. 


Why ſuch cruel words! Emmera. As | 


know I will live and die with you can 


exiſt nowhere elſe. I will return with you. 


[ perform my promiſe : But, my Emmera, 


with no trifling, but the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, 


muſt I beg of you to conſent firſt to be mine 


for ever 
=; | W That 
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| That is ungenerous, Sir — not 
urge me at preſent. | 


My deareſt fair one # taking her 83 by 


the hand ) you know not with what exceſs of 
affection I adore you—1 have long lived 


your only companion— ſurely you know 
. me enough. 1 pretend not to be worthy of 
you; that is impoſſible; but have I not ſome 
right to wiſh at leaſt—to expect you ſhould 
pity. my feelings Oh! Emmera! this is 
my only opportunity. Conſent, oy deareſt, 
to * me W 


Urge n me not at preſent. 1 cannot haſten 
into any thing ſo important, without ſome 
conſideration. I muſt reflect on — 
My deareſt, you have had time enough to 
reflect Here we lead à life difagreeable to 
us both you will not try England—1 
am going to accompany you to our retire- 
ment—and there, you know, we cannot— 
Conſider, my Emmera—conſent to it now— 
| I can- 


ten 


me 


character in the world to what ſhe had known 
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I cannot Do- pray give me time to think 
. a little—You- know how: good an pinion 1 
have of you 


* 


Vield to my wiſhes, Emmera—now— 


I cannot think of engaging for life in ſuck 


a connection without ſome conſideration—If 
you will faithfully promiſe me to return, if 


it is diſagreeable to me, i will go with you 


| to England=— 


Faithfully I this moment give you the 


promiſe—but, Emmera, this muſt not be a 
meer evaſion from making me the happieſt 


of mankind 


It ſhall not ſhall then have time to 
conſider, 7 = 


I again gel her to both, but in Vain— 


fhe kept to her promiſe to go with me to 


England, but would have time to confider 


well before ſhe agreed to our marriage: 1 
faw clearly her fear of my being a different 


me 


. 
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me in retirement. I have perſuaded my ſiſter 
to accompany us, if my father will conſent, 
who comes home in a day or two—This 
point gained gives me great pleaſure z It is 
more than I expected. 

: e 1 N 


My father is come home, and expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at ſeeing me he gave me 
hearty and ſincere joy at my finding ſo ami- 
able and beautiful a young lady ſo accident- 
ally conſented at once to Lucy's going 
with us, and we accordingly ſet off next 
Tueſday. ; | 
8 . 
Philadelbbia. 
We are 1 here: The j journey took 


- 


| us more time than can be ſuppoſed, for Em- 
mera and myſelf got into the coach but 
little; the motion diſagrees with her—Lucy 
Could not travel like us, we were therefore 
| | forced 


ter 
at, 
his 


18 


ed 


me 


. 


t- 


ng 
xt 
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forced to ſend over for one. I ſent defore to 
procure as private lodgings as poſſible, until 
a ſhip ſets ſail that can accommodate us con- 
veniently. Emmera has ſeen but little of | 
: the town, but expreſles great diſlike at the 
idea in general, and takes no pleaſure in a 
fight ſo perfectly novel. 


She continues in tolerable ſpirits, and 


wiſhes 60 arrive at our little e 


I am at preſent i in haſte, and ſhall there- 


fore conclude myſelf, &c. 


P. Carrwyn, 


il. Il. * 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Sir Pare CHETWVN [in Continuation, ] 
Chetwyn Manor. 

N the firſt place, my dear Sinclair, let 
me expreſs the ardent wiſhes I have, that 
your affair may be as ſpeedily compromiſed 
as you have reaſon to think it will: I am 
extremely glad to hear that your pardon. is 


in a fair way of reaching you quickly. This 


Was moſt grateful news to me, I aſſure you. 


We landed in England laſt week, after an 


agreeable, ſpeedy voyage, and inſtantly ſet out 
for this place, without a ſoul's knowing of it. 


'There was nobody: in the houſe but my old 


ſteward and his wife; who were very warm, 
and, I believe, very ſincere in their expreſ- 


fions of joy at ſeeing me; but had no beds, 
nor other accommodations ready for us. I 


ordered that no mortal, more than abſolutely 


neceſ. 


wm 4 wa 
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z neceſlary, ſhould know of our arrival. 'The 


firſt night we lay in our cabbin · beds; but 
had bedding, &c. well aired the next day. 


I laid down a plan of life before I arrived, 


which 1 determined to follow, and deviate 
as little from it as poſſible; for the moſt im- 


portant object of my life is Emmera's not 


being diſguſted with her reſidence i in Eng- 
| land—l therefore reſolved to render the place 


a8 ſimilar to that we had left, as the niceſt | 
management could effect. 


My houſe is a tolerable a one, ſituated 
near the center of my eſtate ; the adjoin- 
ing fields very woody, and not wanting in the 


beauties of Jandſcape. The garden luckily 


was very large; and what I did not diſlike, 
the hedges in and about it grown quite 
wild and woody: I turned it immediatel: y 


into the chief part of our new farm; three 


other ſmall fields which lay contiguous made 
up the remainder. By throwing down hedges | 
9 M 2 | —alter- $8 
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| —altering doors, oates, windows, . 1 
preſently connected it with a ſmall barn and 
a ſtable— and making a new door into a par- 
lour, had an immediate communication with 
an apartment of the hou ſe almoſt detached 
from the reſt of it 


i Of this new dominion we took immediate 
poſſeſſion ; excluding all ſervants from attend- 
ing us, and having ſcarce any communica- 
tion with the world. We laboured ex- 
tremely hard to bring our new arable land 
into good order. 7 ploughed it thoroughly, 
to prepare it for ſeed wheat, and my deareſt 
Emmera, with more chearfulneſs than I 
expected, aſſiſted me as ſhe had uſed to do 
at the American farm. Thank Heaven, ſhe 
began her labours without any diſguſt : This 
| novelty was not diſpleaſing to her; and ſhe 
was entertained. with ſeveral garden-herbs I 
introduced, which we had not in our old 
| N farm. 
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farm.—The culture we beſtowed on them 


caught her attention, to the advantage of the 
place. Lucy partook in our labours a little, 
and not without laughing at us both—how- 


ever, Emmera was greatly pleaſed with her 


company, . and her harpſichord was a conſtant 
| addition to our amuſements. Some few 


books alſo I added to our old collection, 
which opened a new world to my Emmera's 


| ideas, Thus we entered on our new life, 


and I had no reaſon to fear that my amiable 


fair one wouſd. repent the change ſhe had 


made, 


My arrival nl not be kept ſo ſecret, 


but the neighbourhood preſently knew of it. 


Some old acquaintance called to ſee me, but 


were all denied, Yeſterday Mr. Stephenſon 
and his wife, with their country bluntneſs, 


would come in—their damn'd curioſity, I 
| ſuppoſe, at the bottom Emmera and myſelf 


were at our labour i in the farm Heigh 


M 3 day l“ 
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day !” eried the fool, Why what the devil 
| dots this mean ! what! turned labourer 
Come, come, my American lad and laſs—in 
with us let us hear a little Come - what 
news from the ſavages ? Emmera ſtared 
at him with no pleaſure, I ſaw by her looks. 
—“ Savages !“ replied 1 I am glad to hear 
then that I am come amongſt A polite people 
The aſſertion was wantin gz meth inks—-for, 
from the ſpecimen you exhibit, it was very 
ddubtful, I aſſure you.” | 


Nay, Sir Philip, ben't affronted— 
wr. want neither your company nor 


converſation. 


"This hint was rather too broad for him to 
miſtake it—they turned their backs imme- 
diately and left us. 


Dear Sir Philip, ſaid St: how could 
you behave ſo roughly to that een 


5 r 
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My deareſt Emmera, becauſe they had the 
impertinence to break into our retirement in 


ſuch a manner. 


1 was then unluckily caught, for ſhe diſ- 


covered that I had ordered myſelf.to be denied 
to every one: This gave her uncommon 


uneaſineſs. 


| You muſt allow me to aſſert, Sir P hilip, | 


that this conduct ſurprizes me. What can 
be your inducement for living, as I may 


juſtly call it, in a conſtant lie ? 


My deareſt Emmera, to live to your incli- 


nation is the only wiſh of my heart. I know 
you love retirement and it is equally agree 
able to me. Why, therefore, ſhould we live 
- expoſed to every impertinent viſitor, that in- 


= trudes on us merely to ſatisfy his own n curioſity? 


This is very amazing—If any of your 


- neighbours think proper to take the trouble 


of viſiting us—it can be only through their 
M4 own 
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own kindneſs and beneyolence—as they have 
no intereſt in it—Is that impertinence Or 
is it conſiſtent with common humanity to 
lock your_ doors on ſuch people! and to 
: refuſe their friendly viſit with the guilt of an 
- untruth !—Oh ! Sir Philip ! how rent 
from the houſe, where no door—— | 

| Ceaſe, my Emmera, to let any thing of 
. this nature give you a moment's uneaſineſs— 
| It ſhall be changed immediately, if you requeſt 
it — but then, my deareſt, remember and be not 
diſguſted at people of your own admitting. 
If this management is owing to me—any 
| thing will be more agreeable than à conduct 
ſo void of all generoſity. 


TI would have warded off 1 the 6 if 
poſſible — but in vain—an order 18 therefore 


given to admit every body I dread the con- 
ſequence; but ſo i it muſt be. Adieu, Sinelair. 
| You ſhall hear from me again ng. | 


.- Cuzrwys, 
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"LETTER U 
Miſs HERVEY to Miſs CHeTwy Nv. | 
T HAN K Heaven, my deareſt, you are 
landed—I received your kind note, and 
mall obey your call, but ſtrange affairs ; 
at preſent prevent my coming. I deſigned 
you a long letter, but have time to write 


only a few lines. 


— 


The woman that, under the proof and 
pretence of being Elizabeth Hervey, gained 


my father's eſtate, is an impoſtor, I think I 


told you in my laſt to America, ſhe was gone 
down to Berkſhire, and had offered it to fale 


 —with ſome other odd tranſactions. She 


would have taken half its value, if the price 


was paid her immediately—but her eagerneſs 


to ſell gave ſuch ſuſpicions, that nobody 


' ventured to purchaſe it. But, I hear, ſhe' 


got five hundred pounds on it by a mortgage. 
F | = 
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No ſooner was the arrival of Sir Philip Chet- 
: wyn known; than ſhe, with all her crew 
and her five hundred pounds, fled to France, 
So ſtrange a turn aſtoniſhed my ſather—and 
made him reflect on the whole affair with 
redoubled attention. He again read the note 
1 had met with ſo accidentally at Mrs, Edg- 
erton's. He conſidered the poſtſcript about 
the pri iſoned deg ; he aſked what I knew of 
her hiſtory : I told him. This Mrs. Edg- 
erton, ſaid he, is certainly the impoſtor— 


and the tale of her huſband being dead a 
mere falfity—But I will know the truth.“ 


He accordingly went to the Fleet (I think 
that was the priſon) and made an enquiry 
after Mr. Edgerton ; he was anſwered, that 
he died ſome time ago. My father would not 
be ſatisfied with the anfwer—he threatened 

the keeper—all in vain—at laſt he gained 
the truth by bribery—and ' was conducted to 

. bim. 


for perjury, he would freely give the whole. 
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him. A more miſerable object he never 


beheld : he believes, had he come a * later, 


he really would have been dead. He laid 
open the affair, and conjured Edgerton to 


diſcover whatever he knew of it. The 
almoſt dying man broke into a moſt out- 
rageous curſing of his wife—ſaid ſhe was a 
damned impoſtor, and had deceived him into 
enabling her to compleat her villainy, on a 


profuſion of promiſes ſhe had made him, 


| That he laid open to her every circumſtance 
of the law-ſuit relationſhip ; the knowledge 
of which he had gained from his friend For- 


reſter, who plotted the ſame deſtruction, but 
did not live to execute it—that he got the fatal | 


ring from Chetwyn' s girl when he attempted 
to carry her off—that he had conſigned it to | 


his care, and he, like a fool, had given it up 
to his wife—He added, that if he lived, and 


his evidence could be of any uſe in expoſing 


the villainy of his wife, and puniſhing her. 


My 
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My father returned very well ſatisfied with | 


pie ie fonnetions and it ſoon appeared true 
enough. Mrs. Edgerton was no where to be 
found—and he had ſoon after intelligence 
from Bologne, that ſhe was landed there. 
He has ſince had ſeveral conferences with 
his Jawyers, and they all are of opinion, that 
if your brother's American lady can produce 
a few papers, the titles of which I incloſe by 
my father's deſire, her being the real Eliza- 
beth Hervey will be proved ſufficiently, for 
the ſtrength of all the impoſtor's evidence is 
on her fide, as Mrs. Edgerton gained the | 
ſuit, merely by pretending to be what ſhe 
really 3 is. 


„ my 3 3 the ellate in 
queſtion is clearly the property. of your 
brother's Incognita ; for nene of our lawyers 
aſſert the contrary, even if ſhe has not thoſe 
papers—but only that they will prove it 
beyond contradiction. My father bid me 
1335 | ' inform 
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inform you, that he has no reſignation to 
make, for the young lady has nothing to do 


but to take poſſeſſion; and that he is very 


glad it becomes the property of the true | 


..: owner inſtead of an impoſtor. 


Mr. Sinclair arrived in London laſt Tueſ- 
day. Generous man ! Notwithſtanding the 


loſs of fortune—he has demanded my father's 
| conſent for an immediate marriage, and in 


my next [I may be able to name the day. 


The idea. of his affeQtion ſupports me: 
Would to Heaven it could my dear father ! 


Adieu, my Lucy; I remain, &c. 


c. HERVEY. 


'f 


: N 
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LETTER XXXI. 
Sir PIII CuerTwe to Mr. ern. 


OU certainly know, my dear friend, 


the ſtate of the extraordinary affair, 


of which Mis Hervey wrote my ſiſter an 


account. She diſcloſed it to my dear Em- 
mera, making known to her her birth, and 


that ſhe was the poſſeſſor of her family eſtate, | 
and named the papers, of which Miſs Hervey 
incloſed a liſt. Emmera ſaid ſhe had thoſe 
identical papers among ſome others of her 


' father's, but that none of them gave her any 


inſight into the name of her family. Lucy 
: then informed her, that her right was clear 


and indiſputable. Her anſwer was as follows: 


That this affajr ſhould ever happen, gives 
me more pain than I can expreſs, for I 
| have no deſire that any one ſhould have ob- 
ligations to me—but as to taking an eſtate, 
which has been fo many years in the poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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feffion of another worthy family, who will. 
be reduced almoſt to want without it—an. 


eſtate, which has occaſioned the practice of 
ſo much villainy—which may involve me, 
and all that inherit after me, in the wretched- 
m_ which my father eſcaped when he loſt 
: No; I will have the poſſeſſion of no- 
15 eſtate no addition to my preſent po- 
verty ſha}! caufe one moment's uneaſineſs to 
any perſon—What 1 be the value of this 
eſtate? | 


Near forty thouſand pounds. 

wen 3 alb I ſhall take of the forty i is four 
thouſand pounds, which: I will get you, Sir 
d Philip, to expend in ſome neceſſaries of liſe, 
and tranſmit them to our old neighbours the 
Indians, to divide among themfelves. Gra- 
titude obliges me, on ſuch an occaſion, not: 
to forget them. 
Heavens! my dear Emmera (by that name 


I ſhall ever call you) what generolity of ſoul 


is this! 5 The 
* I am 
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I am ſorry you think it fo, Sir Philip 
Nature, I am ſure, would never give that | 
title to refuſi ing to make ones. ſelf richer at 
the expence of anocher . happineſs, (And 


turning to Lucy) Be ſo good, Madam, as to 


Inform your friend, my new-diſcovered couſin, 
that the moment her father can forward any 
writing, w which will give up all title to the 
eſtate, excepting the ſum-I mentioned, I 
wall 2 ſign [l | 


And now, my dear Sinclair, believe me 
when, with all ſincerity, I afſure you, that 
this generoſity of the dear angel gives me no 


ſmall pleaſure; I rejoice that you will now 
marry a woman with all the fortune you ex- 


pected Was I certain that this extraordinary 


woman would be my wife, and of courſe 
that ſhe was generous at my future expence, 


it would give me equal ſatisfaction; for 


before Heaven, had rather have the infinite 


happineſs « of ſeeing ſi uch a blaze of excel- 


| lency 


xv 


te 


cy. 
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leney in the ſoul of her J love, than twenty 
eſtates Mine already is a very noble one for 


my rank in life more than ſufficient for all 


my family and I am ſure, if I marry Em- 
mera, I ſhall have no expenſive wife. Be- 
lieve me, Sinclair, that this unuſual piece of 
generoſity gives nothing but pleaſure to any 
one here — Aſſure the Herveys of the ſame; 


and tell Mr. Hervey to ſend a reſignation 


immediately. This is Emmera's deſire, ſhe 
will not be eaſy until it is ſigned. 


Oh! my friend, did you but know with 


what raptures I contemplate this angelic ſoul ! 


—She is more than human. 
F * 
: Tueſtay, 
I am not at all pleaſed with the event of 


admitting all viſitors. In conſequence of it, 


we have had ſeveral; ſome among them of 


the ſtupid, hum- drum order, who gave neo 


Vor. — offenes 
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offence to my Emmera; but among the reſt, 
Sir George Airy and his lady, ſiſter and 
eopſin—lady Betty Banniſter, Mr, and Mrs. 
Complin, made one afternoon's party, coming 
ſuddenly on us while I was in a fuſtian frock, 
digging in the farm, and my dear Emmera 
quite jn diſhabille, hgeing a bed of earrots. 
As ſoon as we were informed' that ſome 
campany was come to ſee us, we left our 
buſineſs to attend them—and ſuch is the 
force of a rational,. unprejudiced mind, that 
my fair labqurer, with all the dignity. of mild 
benevolence, walked into the preſence of a 
ſet of well dreſs'd viſitors, without one 
thought about the comparative meanneſs of 
her apparel. What falſe ſhame is the inheri- 
tance of faſhionable politeneſs ! 

Emmera, with great ſweetneſs. of manner, 
anſwered what queſtions were | aſked her 
about America ; but Sir George, compli- 


menting her in · a flighty manner on her Jeay- 
| 7+ 


ing ſuch 2 wilderneſs of ſavages, the word 
Save her a diſguſt—— | 


Pray what do you mean by ſavages ? 

Mean, Madam ! *Pon honor, I mean the 
very reverſe of what they ought to be, that 
were illumin'd by ſuch beauty as your's— 


You know what I mean——you can tell, 


Madam. 


=. ſuppoſe you mean the Indians, Sir—— 
But ſo far are they, in my opinion, from 
being ſavages, that I aſſure you, Sir, they 
are neither vain of their dreſs—nor con- 
ceited of their impertinence—nor had I ever 


a compliment paid me by one of them at thb 
expence of common ſenſe and ſincerity. 


The dear creature gave him a look a little 


time the company were a little cautious of 


N 2 po con- 
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I don't underſtand that expreſſion, Sir: 


ſcornful with this ſmart reply, and from that 


oo free with her. A variety of flippant 
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converfation about ſtuff and trumpery paſſed 
the time away during'tea : Emmera, I could 
ſee, thought it very trifling. As ſoon as tea 
was over, lady Betty began to talk of Quad- 
5 rille, ſaying, © Row! Sir George, I will give 
you your revenge.” I call'd for cards, and to 
it they went. A run of ill luck made Mrs. 
Complin intolerably ill natured—“ Well! 
this is monſtrous !—not one aſk—Miſs Airy, 
you are a ſhocking neighbour—always aſk—. 
"There is no bearing this.“ And then loſing 
a vole, ſhe began to quarrel with her partner, 
and fought over the whole game again—Diſ- 
putes aroſe, and the whole room preſently 
was an infernal region, in which Spadi}, 
like the devil with the trident of hell, hurl'd 
ruin and deſtruction by turns to three fourths 
of the company : As they grew warm with 
cards, their eagerneſs and quarrels encreaſed, 
till all engaged appeared like Bedlamites. 
| Emmera ſlipt out of the room, and I followed : 


her im mediately—— | 
9 5 Good 
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Good Lord! 1 Sir Philip, what i is the matter 
5 ud them ? can' t perceive that you occa- 

ſioned their. quarrel ; but for Heaven's ſake. 


appeaſe them. 


My deareſt Emmera, ( replied I. ſmiling) + 
you know not balf the abſurdities of the 
world—They are not quarrelling, but at an 


amuſement—they are diverting themſelves. 


Diverting themſclves ! That is very 


ſtrange—for I heard one lady ſay, with tears 


in her eyes, that ſhe had loſt all her money. 


Why, my dear Emmera, did you never 1 
hear your father nor myſelf lay any thing 
about gaming in the world ? 


But very ſlightlys IS this gaming! ? 


Yes, my deareſt—but they game birt little In 
that i is, they play for very little e 


_ is this any amuſement to you, Sie 
Philip! ? „„ on | 
8 85 : N 3 IC | Far 
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Far from it, my deareſt it diſguſts me 
greatly. But Emmera, why would you not 
| allow me to refuſe them admfttance? 


There is a falſity and deceit in ſuch a con- 
5 duc, that I cannot hear it. But what a ſad 

alternative it is to act ſo, or have ſuch 
companies of mad creatures as theſe are 
Oh! Sir Philip, there was nothing of this 
in America. 1 

When the party left us, lady Betty aſked 
dur company for the Friday following—l 
would have avoided the viſit, in a general 
aſſurance of waiting on her, but ſhe was ex- 
plicit, and aſked Emmera if ſhe would not 
favour her with her company, to which the 
ſweet creature anſweredFn the affirmative : 
I afterwards cautioned her againſt engaging 
herſelf, but ſhe ſaid, if they were good ga- 
tured enough to aſk her, it certainly was 
meant a kindneſs, and therefore ſhe had no 


idea of refuſing it, We accordingly went 
on 
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on the day appointed, Lucy in the coach, 
and Emmireta and tnyſfelf on foot, as it Was 
only three ffliles. In 6ur way we came up 
with a waggon ſtuek faſt in the road, and 
the driver whipping his horſes moſt cruelly, 
to make them do what was beyond their 
ſtrengtbh. Emmera's humane heart was 
touch'd at the fight exceedingly- the tears 
Tan down her cheeks, and ſhe lifted up her 
hands at the batbarity of the fellow. I call'd 
to him, with a tone of authority, to ceaſe at 
mis peril hut he gave me a curſe; and whipp'd 
| away harder than before: Hid not Emmera 
; been with me I ſhould have made minice- meat 
of the bruin, but the withheld me. I never 
knew any body more affected than ſhe was 
at the fight—almoſt to Sta; nor did ſhe 


- 


recover herſelf that day.— 

The viſit was nearly a repetition of the 
Lame abſurdities as the former one to our- 
Ms ſelves: 
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ſelves : Cards fill'd up the general vacuity of 


time—the ſame bickerings, uneaſineſs and 
diſcontent attended the card-table as ever. 
Mx. Morley, who ſeemed by his converſation 
5 to be a ſportſman, took occaſion | to congra- 
tulate Mr. Banniſter (lady Betty's buſhand) 
on laying ane Decks by the heels, who, it ſeems, 
was a poacher, and had been caught taking 
A hare—The two ſportimen talked over the 
affair with great 1 0 and triumphed much 
in the manner of ſecuring the dig. Emmera, 
who was ſurprized to hear that a man was 
puniſhed only for killing a hare, was a little 
| inquiſitive in her queſtions to the gentlemen ; | 
and ſhe diſcovered, that inſtead of inflifting 


the common puniſhment the law decreed, 


5 they had ruined the fellow by attacking him 


at law for the offence, loading him with ſuch 
la expences, that he muſt lay i in priſon for 


ie: * alſo learnt, that the poor fellow - 
left 
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left a wife and three helpleſs children to cha- 
rity for their maintenance, She gave no 
reply to their expreſſions of ſatisfaction but 
the moment we were alone ! Juſt Heaven !” 
ſaid ſne, „what a vile affair is that of the 
poor man impriſoned for killing a hare'! 
Oh ! Sir Philip, my blood runs cold to think 
of the intolerable wickedneſs in the world, 
and amongſt people that think themſelves 
refined in their underſtandings and poliſhed 7 
in their ideas! Theſe are the people that 
call the Americans ſavages ! Virtuous and 
amiable people ! I have quitted the nei gh 


bourhood of men to become the companion 
of brutes What do you * to do, Sir 
Rp! | 

- To diſcharge. that poor man from prifon, 
by paying his perſecutors demands. 

I am glad you thought of it. 

But think, Sir Philip, if I have already 
met with ſuch an inſtance, what thauſands | 
>» . of 
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of harmleſs people muſt be in miſery all 
around us, ſo wretchedly unprotected by your 


boaſted laws! Lou may deliver this man, 
but think of this curſed law—we live almoſt 
in the very den of tyranny. Sir Philip, the 
world is odious to me, nor ſhall I have one 
moment's ſerenity of mind, till you ſpeed 
me hence to a clime of peace and liberty. 


1 will return to my old retirement 


- Ceaſe, my angelic Emmera, nor caſt re- 
proaches on me for bringing you where you 
alone would come: Why would you not be 
content to live with me on our farm, and 
ſuffer none of the inhabitants of this vile 
world to interrupt -US with their imperti- 
15 nencies ! Conſent, my deareſt, to live as I 
: propoſed. | 
Can any thing be ſo abſurd ! If we ſeclude 
ourfelves from the world, why not as well in 
America as England. Why not remove from 

all 
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1 all this confuſion of folly and miſery, where 
. we are liable to have it break in upon us every 
, moment, to a ſweet retirement, where nothing 
Wt reigns but inhocence and perpetual harmony 
: We cannot ſtir out here, but our eyes, ears, 
: and every ſenſe is caught with objects of 
1 wretchedneſs : — There we meet with nothing 
2 of that ſort - nothing that can offend the ſe- 


reneſt mind. Indeed, Sir Philip, it would 

be the higheſt folly to remain here. 5 7s 

J made uſe of every argument I could 5 
3 think of to perſuade her to change her mind, 


- but all in vain: She begged of me, with 
! | tears in her eyes, to think no more about 
; her, to ſend her to her dear home, and leave 
. her to her fate. My heart bled at. every 
[ word ſhe uttered. I ſwore never to forſake | 


her, and if ſhe perſiſted in her reſolution, to 
attend her forthwith, What will be the 
event, I know not: but ſhe appears do- 

termiy'd. „ 5 
* * gs: 


| 2 Emmera 


| 
| 
; 
" 
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Emmera is reſolved to go. We went to 
our market town the other day at her deſire, 
to buy ſome kitchen utenſils, and ſome imple- 
ments in the farming way, which ſhe recollect- 
ed we ſhould want at * American farm: As 
the devil would have it, a deſerter was whip- 
ping moſt ſeverely on the market hill, as we 
walked over it, with a croud of people view- 
ing the puniſhment with great ſatisfaction. 
« Heavens !” cried Emmera, „ what can 
this mean | What cruelty is this!” I ex- 
plained to her his crime, and the neceſſity of 
puniſhing it ſeverely—* Good God!“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, 5 ſo this poor creature is whipt 
. to death for leaving one employment to follow 
another : He makes a change for the better, 
and is laſh'd to death for it—and theſe people ! 
here is their feeling | Think of viewing 
ſuch a fight without horror—Heavens, Sir 
Philip, let us leave this deteſtable country 


* all ſpeed.” 
Nothing 
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Nothing could happen at-a more unlucky 


time: it clench'd her reſolution. She was 


now fixed as fate. I ſaw her ſo ſtrongly de- 


termin'd, that I was convinced it would be 
in vain to oppoſe her: I therefore reſolved to 


intreat her without delay, and before we 


embarked, to be mine for ever—1 ſpoke to her 


| as follows: 


Emmera, I conſent. I will attend you to 


America; and have no doubt of ſpending 


the remainder of my life in perfect eaſe and 


happineſs with you, provided you conſent to 


make me firſt ſupremely happy. You muſt 


now allow the reaſonableneſs of my requeſt 


—You cannot—muſt not refuſe me ! 


Sir Philip, if your reſolution is really fixed, 
and founded on your inclination, it gives me 
great pleaſure: On my own part, I ſhall not 
practiſe any of the arts I have heard you | 


_ condemn my ſex in the world for—I mall be. 


in 
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in no diſguiſe—If you really are determined 
in your purpoſe, and will give the aſſurance 
of à man of honour never to oblige me to 
come again into ſociety, I conſent to be your 
wife. You know my poverty-but I will 
endeayour to make yp in friendſhip and af- 
feftion what ] I want in money. 

Jeſu Maria! what a ſpeech was this |— 
My anſwer—No anſwer would my overflow- 
ing ſoul admit other than ſilence. I claſp'd 

her in my arms, and burſt into tears of love 
and gratityde—and was ſome minutes loſt in 
a delirium of joy.——Every thing is fixed, 
n ſhe will be mine. 

—— * * 

Give me joy, my friend! I am a happy 
5 man indeed! Emmera, the beauteous Em- 
mera, is mine]! The lucky die is caſt i in my 
favour, and I am fixed in more than human 
happineſs, What a woman | Oh! Sinclair! 

=” The 

8 


ill 
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The fwiſt-wing'd lghteniog uf fancy's. exe 


ne'er glanc'd on ſuch another ! All fortune's 


quiver emptied on me alone]! Tis more than 


I could erpeck. 

1 * * 
I have ſettled every thing, and expect to 
embark in a day or two: Lucy accompanies 
us. I have freighted two ſhips with, I think, 


every poſſible convenience we can want in the 


farming life, and a variety of common ne- 
ceſſaxies, with noble preſents of my wife's 
for the Indians. I incloſe my dear Emmera's 
reſignation: properly ſigned and witneſſed to- 


you—pleaſe to convey it to Mr. Hervey. 


Emmera would have anſwered his letter of 


thanks, but there is ſo much aid in it of 
gratitude, &c. that ſhe can command no 
words that will ſufficiently figure after his 


expreſſions, which convey ſo many more 


thanks than any thing ſhe has done deſerves. 


I alſo | 


— 


. * 
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I alſo ſend you a letter of attorney to receive 


my rents, and place them for my uſe in the 
publick funds. This is A trouble you muſt 


allow me to give you— Sinclair, I wiſh iti 
— | i 

Heaven you would one day or other with 

your wife, take a voyage to America Do 


but come and ſee what a picture of happineſs 


our retirement will preſent to you: — This 


muſt be - but more of it another time. 
Adieu. Your's, 


P. CHE TW V. 


© 


3 
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Sir PHILIP CHE TWIN [in Continuation, ] 


E axe at laſt arrived at the old ſcene 
ol all my former happineſs after a 


5 ein Voyages and a yet more tedious 
Jaurney by land. I toak the common inland 


navigation, almoſt to the country of dur 
neighbours, the Indians, and chen had na 


{Pal difficulty to gain their town by land, 


for our baggage Was very conſiderable : At 


laſt, however, we effected it, and difmiſſed 
all our attendants, determining never to let 


the former road to our retirement be known. 
again if we can prevent it. This is, very, 


round about, and, leads. only to the: Indian 


town. Thoſe faithful people received us 


with great joy, and were extremely diligent 


Vor. II. . 5 in 
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in forwarding our baggage acroſs the lake 
to our lonely habitation——notwithſtanding 
which, our journey was the buſineſs of ſome 
weeks : but, Heaven be praiſed, we are all 
arrived in perfect health, and Emmera in 
wonderful ſpirits at regaining a place ſo dear 
to her. Her expreſſions of. joy at ſeeing it 
were quite romantic; and I muſt freely own, 
I beheld it again with an inexpreſſible ſatis- 
faction. Lucy ſays it is the moſt delightful, 
ſpot in the univerſe. | Her father will pay us 

2 viſit in a few months; he met us at Phila⸗ 

delphia; was going to one of the northern | 
| colonies on buſineſs. | 


Thus, my friend, I hope I may ns 1 ani 
ſettled for life; ſettled in the poſſeſßon of a 
woman infinitely valuable for every amiable 
quality that adorns the human ſoul ; for every 

pleaſing grace, and every beauty of perſon that 
can render her charming to my attentive eye. 
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Such a woman I never before met with; nor 
knew I till I became acquainted with her, 
what was ſimplicity of mind. Amiable ſim- 
plicity! ten thouſand times more charm- 
ing than all the paliſh'd N of the 
world's art. | | 


The life i in which- I am now fixed, is no 
novelty to me: I have already experienced it 
without the tender endearing advantages 
which I now enjoy—1 then found it teeming 
with peace of mind, and moſt perfe& health 
of body—1 found it rational and amuſing— 
| philoſophical and agreeable : How can I have =, 
any doubts of what it will prove now ? No, 
Emmera, no, beſt of women ; the life that 
ſhines with the poſſeſſion of ſuch a e 
"a be happy ! ! 


The moſt enki ſtrength of reaſon 1 in 


7 amiable wife, has long drawn a moſt 
fo — 3 | | firiking 
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Ariking cvmparfvn beten fotety cl te 
tirement—A compariſon, founded: in the 
cleareſt obſervation, the melt judicious re- 
marks, the moſt humane attention to the i in- 
tereſts of mankind : Cart I, who have been 
the conſtant witneſs to the truth of her con- 
| Cluſidns=owho have taſted ſuch genuine hap- 

pihneſs in her favourite ſolitude=-Can I be 
blind to the voice of reafon, ſenfe and un- 
derſtanding Nothing could ever ſpeak 
ſtronger to me than the experience I have 
had —1 embrace with joy that life which I 
know to be happy I embrace the choice of 
my deareſt Emmera—T reſign . myſelf to the 
guidance of that heavenly woman, and doubt 
| wot but health and the moſt delicious enjoy- 5 
ments will flow at her command—Thus ſoli- 
tude is pregnant with all the bleſſings I can 
| with—My wife and my little farm are the 
world to me : e I with you all the 
£5 | 1 happi- 
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happineſs your world can give you; but this 
ſhall be my motto, which, though of no 


ſtriking elegance, is literally true in me. 


Nam quz deſerta et inhoſpita teſqua 
Credis amœna yocat, mecum qui i z et odit 


Us tu pulchra putas. 


